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Kansas Farmers Now Demand News 


Newspapers are usually scarce 
on farms. 


But not in Kansas. 


More and more Kansas farmers 
want, to read a newspaper—the 
very best and brightest. 


And they get it in the Kansas 
Weekly Capital. 


Every Thursday I print as fine 
a news weekly as is published any- 
where—certainly finer than any 
other west of the Mississippi. 


The Weekly Capital has had 
twenty years’ time to become an 
established family friend.in thou- 
sands of farm homes. In the past 
year I have added aimost twenty 
thousand new subscribers to my 
list, mostly by advertising in farm 
papers. J now guarantee 60,000 
weekly circulation. 


The great bulk of Weekly Capi- 
tal readers, therefore, have al- 
ready proved that they read adver- 
tising. When you advertise to a 
»news-reading farmer in the richest 
farm state in the world—to a 
farmer who subscribed because an: 
advertisement convinced him—then: 
you have every show there is to 
get results. 18° 

The Weekly Capital és aimabte a 
weekly edition of the Topeka Dai- 
ly Capital news service and edito- 
rial features—lut ‘w't!l ‘a’ sepqrate 


and distinct individuality. The 
Daily Capital is famous, and read 
by most Kansans who can get it 
daily. The Weekly Capital goes 
to those for whom a daily is im- 
practical—to farms and villages, 
where the record-breaking Kansas 
crops originate. 


You cannot make a mistake by 
advertising in the paper where the 
Kansas farmer looks for his news. 
He has acquired the American rel- 
ish for a newspaper, and because 
it comes to him once a week and 
over Sunday, he reads it from 
start to finish—ads, too. 


As to the results the Weekly 
Capital brings—let me send you 
the paper so that you can see who 
is in it, and how they stay in it. 

Don’t forget that I publish, besides 
the Weekly Capital (60,000) and the 
Daily oe (26,000), also the Farm- 
ers’ Mail and Breeze (75, 000); the Mis- 
souri Valley Farmer (240, 000) and the 
Household (300,000)—alil guaranteed. 

Each month I print an interesting, 
chatty booklet, The Capper Bulletin. 
Will you write for a copy? 

Information handy at these branch 
offices: 


New York, 1806 Flatiron Bldg., J. C. 


. Feeley, Senseer Chicago, 409 U. S. 


xpress Bldg., J. Brown, manager; 
Kansas City, 401 Century Bldg., S. N. 
Sports, pa Omaha, New York 
Laf¢ Bldg.,,W. T. Laing, manager. 


dither Capper 


S donebas Kap.; Sept. 23, ’08. 


THE KANSAS WEEKLY CAPITAL 
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Voit. LXV. 


THE WRITTEN PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN. 





THE WISDOM 
YOU ARE TRYING TO 
YOU SET OUT TO DO IT—WHY 
SHOULDN'T BUSINESS HOUSES 
FRAME UP A PLATFORM THE SAME 
AS THE POLITICAL PARTIES ?— 
MANY OF THEM ARE DOING IT 
AND THE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE AD- 
VERTISING AGENT IS THERE WITH 
THE GOODS. 


OF KNOWING WHAT 
DO, BEFORE 





The new advertising manager 
had been introduced to the various 
heads of departments and _ had 
made a hurried trip through the 
factory. He had inspected the 
paraphernalia of his office, glanced 
over some bulky scrap-books con- 
taining the firm’s past newspaper 
and magazine copy, and _ had 
dictated half-a-dozen answers to 
letters of congratulation. He was 
all ready to dig down deep into 
the problem that confronted him. 

A preliminary talk with the 
president had been interesting, but 
had not afforded any real light on 
the situation in its broad aspects. 
The house was known to be doing 
a pretty good business, bitt what 
was the extent of it, what part. q 
vertising played in it, what as 
the obstacles that prevented a 
more rapid development — these 
and many more things were all 
unknown quantities in the new 
man’s mind. But he had had an 
advertising agency experience, 
had looked into some rather big 
selling problems and knew that a 
workman must have tools with 
which to work. 

Calling the chief clerk, the new 
man asked for a copy of his 
predecessor’s “plan of campaign.” 
The clerk looked puzzled. He had 
never heard of such a_ thing 
around the office. 
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“Then perhaps you don’t know 
it by that name. What I want is 
the written statement of our ad- 
vertising policy, what we are try- 
ing to accomplish through adver- 
tising and why we adopt certain 
methods. Maybe it is in the form 
of a report to the president or to 
the board: of directors.” 

The chief clerk was sure that 
the only document of that kind on 
the premises was the annual re- 
port of advertising expenditures, 
as submitted to the treasurer. But 
that was a bare list of mediums 
employed and amount of money 
spent in each. 

“All right,” said the new man 
cheerfully, “I begin to see why I 
am wanted here. I will have to 
begin from the beginning. Here 
goes for some hard work.” 

For the next week he was en- 
gaged in putting everybody on the 
premises through a sort of cate- 
chism. The salesmen enjoyed talk- 
ing and telling about their 
troubles and their triumphs. The 
department heads rather resented 
the system of inquisition. Why in 
thunder should an _ advertising 
man want to know about all sorts 
of things that were none of his 
business? What had he to do 
factory costs, net profits, 
overhead charges and special re- 
bates? An advertising man’s busi- 
ness was to sit in his coop, write 
smashing good ads and see that 
the house . less for its space 
than anybody else. 

One wise old gentleman who 
had been with the house for 
twenty-five years boiled over, went 
to the president and opined that 
the new advertising man was a 
spy in disguise from some com- 
peting house. He was collecting 
all sorts of vital information that 
was none of his business and hé 
hadn’t as yet written a single ad- 
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vertisement. He was acting very 
differently from the long string of 
advertising men that had held 
down the job in former years. 

The president agreed that the 
matter would bear looking into 
but a sudden call took him out of 
town for a few days. When he 
got back to his desk he found a 
somewhat imposing document 
from the new man. It proved an 
eye-opener. 

The first part of it never men- 
tioned advertising. It pointed out 
certain defects in the product and 
showed how they might be reme- 
died. It showed how salesmen 
daily lost orders to competitors 
because of restrictions which 
might be removed without the loss 
of a pénny to the house. Some of 
his own pet ideas were punctured. 
Obsolete factory and office meth- 
ods were dealt with. Nobody had 
ever had the temerity to talk to 
the president in quite those terms 
before. 

Then the document got down to 
advertising. The writer stated just 
how much money he believed was 
needed for advertising and why. 
The house had been trying to ad- 
vertise its entire line of products. 
The new man recommended that 
the advertising be confined to two 
specialties which were susceptible 
of a vastly greater sale. On these 
the wholesale price should be ad- 
vanced from $3.30 a dozen to 
$3.50. This would leave a fair 
margin for advertising and if the 
sales could be pushed up to a cer- 
tain point, which was named, the 
house would net a larger profit on 
its two specialties than it had 
done the past year on the entire 


line. Then a _ simple, clean-cut 
method was outlined by which 
the introduction of the two 


specialties to new buyers could be 
used as a wedge to get in the en- 
tire line. 

The president was able to pick 
some flaws in the proposition, but 
on the whole it seemed to hang 
together pretty well. At all events, 
he had something to chew on and 
for the first time in his experience 
he had run up against an adver- 
tising man whose Alpha and 
Omega were not copy and medi- 
ums and cost per reply. 


What the new man had pre- 
sented to the president was simply 
the result of his agency training. 
He had been taught that advertis- 
ing goes to the root of business— 
in fact is nothing more nor less 
than business itself. If advertis- 
ing is to produce the maximum 
results, the conditions surrounding 
the goods and their marketing 


must be favorable. 


The so-called “written plan of 
campaign” was invented some fif- 
teen years ago by Charles Austin 
Bates. An advertiser who opened 
communication with him was in- 
vited to fill out a “symptom blank.” 
This contained a series of lead- 
ing questions with space for cata- 
gorical replies. The questions 
were so adroitly framed that the 
answers would give a complete 
bird’s eye view of that particular 
business proposition. The adver- 
tising could then be drawn up so 
as to meet the real needs of 
the situation. Otherwise, the ad- 
vertising man might diagnose the 
case entirely wrong and spend a 
lot of money to very little pur- 


pose. 
The “symptom blank,” as such, 
has been dropped because it 
aroused too much antagonism, 


and the same information could 
really be gotten better by word 
of mouth and by individual inves- 
tigation on the part of a man 
trained to get hold of the vital 
facts. 

The “written plan of compaign,” 
however, is very much alive, al- 
though it is not always known by 
that name. The live agencies who 
are doing the best work for their 
clients insist upon reducing their 
ideas and plans to writing. The 


thing is a preventive of mistakes 


and misapprehensions on_ both 
sides. The advertiser cannot say 
to the agent at the end of the year, 
“See here, you told me you could 
push the sales of this brand up to 
$400,000 and it hasn’t got any- 
where near there.” The plan of 
campaign is on file in the adver- 
tiser’s office and can be referred 
to at any stage of the proceedings. 
Of course, it is not an arbitrary, 
irrevocable edict, but can be modi- 
fied as time and experience make 
necessary. 
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It frequently happens that the 
written plan of campaign is an 
eye-opener to the advertiser. 
Through the keen eye of an out- 
side investigator he learns things 
about hise own business he never 
dreamed of. Sometimes he gets 
hold of facts that it never oc- 
curred to him to look up, and yet 
when once presented and assimi- 
lated they point obviously to an 
open door for more business. 

One of the first problems put up 
to-Mr. Bates was that of a manu- 
facturer of staples, marketing his 
goods through department stores 
and selling direct. This manufac- 
turer had a business of about half 
a million a year. 

“How many stores handle your 
goods?” asked Bates. 

“Oh, all of them. There isn’t 
a store anywhere that you can’t 
find our goods in stock.” 

“Well, to be specific, how many 
active accounts have you got on 
your books?” 

A search showed 4,000—a show- 
ing of which the manufacturer felt 
proud. Batés went back to his 
office and looked up the statistics. 
He found that there were not 4,000, 
but 12,000 department stores rated 
above $2,000 in Bradstreet. In the 
manufacturer’s list of 4,000 stores 
some 1,600 were rated below 
$2,000. So instead of having his 
goods on sale in “every store in 
the country,” that manufacturer 
had actually only about twenty 


per cent. of possible buyers in 


line. 

Mr. Bates went back to his 
client and said: “I guess there’s 
something wrong with your fig- 
ures. If your goods are already 
placed in every store in the coun- 
try, that calls for one kind of an 
advertising campaign, but if, as 
my figures show, you are only cov- 
ering twenty per cent. of the 
trade, that means very different 
sort of advertising work.” 

The client was surprised, and, 
as later developments have proved, 
that one piece of information was 
worth a good deal of money to 
him. . If there had been no writ- 
ten plan of campaign to construct, 
that vital point might never have 
come to light, and the advertiser 
would have gone ahead in the se- 


rene belief that there was no more 
pioneer work to be done on the 
trade. 

Somewhat on the same line was 
the experience, quite recently, of 
another agent with an advertiser - 
who markets through the drug 
stores. In answer to a question 
the advertiser asserted that all of 
the drug stores on Broadway sold 
his goods—all of the big ones, 
anyway. The agent had some pre- 
liminary knowledge of trade con- 
ditions in that particular line and 
he offered to bet the advertiser a 
silk hat that not so many as a 
dozen stores on Broadway handled 
the product. The agent sent out 
oné of his men who visited every 
drug store on Broadway. Just 
five stores were found that had the 
article in stock. 

Not so many years ago an ad- 
vertising agent never dreamed of 
doing any constructive work for 
his client. He merely found out 
how much money the advertiser 
was prepared to spend and fur- 
nished an estimate, giving the me- 
diums he recommended, and the 
prices. The copy was done by 
somebody who knew little or noth- ° 
ing about the business, the trade 
conditions and so on. If the copy 
pleased the advertiser, well and 
good. If not, an effort was made 
to find out what he did like and 
the copy cheerfully altered to 
suit. 

So far as a policy back of the 
copy and a definite selling plan 
were concerned, that was nobody’s 
business but the advertiser’s. 

Some rather prominent agents 


still work on this plan. One of 
them recently thought he had 
landed a good customer. “Now, 


Mr. Jones,” he said, “how about 
the copv? Do you like pictures? 
We don’t care much for them. We 
would rather have plain type. But, 
of course, if you would rather 
have your ads illustrated, why we 
will be glad to have some pictures 
made for you.” 

That was as far as that particu- 
lar agent got with that account. 
The business man said: “I don’t 
know anything about advertising. 
I want to employ somebody who is 
competent to tell me whether I 
need illustrations or not. I guess 
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I’ll look up an agent who will tell 
me what ought to be done instead 
of one who expects me to tell 
him.” 

And he did. 

The old-fashioned way of hand- 
ling advertising was to begin with 
the advertising. The modern plan 
puts the advertising last, thus: 

The Product. 

2. The Distribution. 

3. The Advertising. 

Unless the first two points are 
right, the third is going to be 
more or less of a disappointment. 
So the agent who doesn’t want a 
reputation for making failures in- 
sists upon building from the bot- 
tom up. 

From the advertiser’s standpoint 
the written plan of campaign has 
the advantage of furnishing a very 
pretty index to the character of 
the agent he is about to do busi- 
ness with. This document, some- 
times running as much as fifty 
typewritten pages, either shows 
good business sense or it does not. 
If it is full of suggestions and 
recommendations which the busi- 
ness man knows are wholly im- 
practical, 
another agent. 

In other words, 
plan” 
It is 


the “written 
places the agent under fire. 
morally certain to exhibit 
either his weakness or his 
strength, to demonstrate whether 
he is a fit person to entrust with 
an important undertaking. 

A business man will often take 
a chance on a salesman—put him 
out on the road and see whether 
he makes good or not. Not much 
money is involved there. 

But a $10,000 dr a $50,000 adver- 
tising appropriation is a horse of 
another color. The business man 
is entitled to say “Show me!” be- 
fore he commits himself. 

On the other hand, written 
plans of campaign often represent 
a heavy expenditure of time and 
money on'the part of the agent. 
He cannot be expected to send 
them out as freely as he would so- 
liciting letters. He, therefore, 
does not care to go to work on a 
“plan” unless he has reasonable 
assurance of landing the account, 
should the plan be found accep- 
table. It hardly ever happens that 


that is his cue to seek . 


a good plan is obtained from an 
agent and then the account placed 
elsewhere. For. the advertiser 
wants the agent who can originate 
a strong selling plan worse than 
the agent wants him. 

When Taft and Bryan started 
out to capture the votes of the 
American people the first thing 
their backers did was to get to- 
gether and create a “platform” for 
them to stand on. Great impor- 
tance was attached to the ideas 
incorporated in these platforms, 
and there was a lot of quibbling 
before the. different planks were 
put in position. The smartest 
men in each party worked hard to 
get the best results. 

Yet when the platforms were 
published in the newspapers hard- 
ly anybody read them except the 
professional politicians. But that 
doesn’t mean that a political plat- 
form is a useless piece of furni- 
ture. On the contrary, it strikes 
the keynote of the whole cam- 
paign. Without it, all the spell- 
binders and _ political workers 
would be at cross-purposes. Their 
line of work is clearly laid out 
for them by the platform, and the 
campaign derives therefrom unity 
and effectiveness. 

In the business world the writ- 
ten plan of campaign corresponds 
to the platform in national poli- 
tics. Lhe copy-writers and the 
space-buyers take their cue from 
THE PLAN. There is the line 
that they can hew to. Without it 
they would be in constant danger 
of. shooting wide of the mark. 

It also operates as a preventive 
of a vacillating policy. Some ad- 
vertisers seem to strike a new ad- 
vertising plan about every other 
month. Somebody comes, along 
with an “idea,” and presto! all 
the pioneer work is abandoned 
and a start made in another direc- 
tion. This “wobbly” policy—or 
rather lack of policy—is subversive 
of all that advertising ought to 
stand for. 

To have a definite goal, to keep 
that goal constantly in mind, not 
to be diverted by every breath of 
wind that blows, that is a basic 
element in the most successful 
selling campaigns. 

Joun Irvinc Romer. 
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PHILADELPHIA FACTS 
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The present circulation of the Public 
Ledger is larger than at any period 
in its preceding seventy-three years 


bhhdd 
peppy ys 


Every copy of the Philadelphia Pub- 

lic Ledger goes to a person or family 

with buying capacity and ability to 

discriminate between advertising—it 
is one hundred per cent. good 
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The daily Public Ledger receives 
more “Want” advertising than any 
other paper in Philadelphia, morning 
orevening. In the first eight months 
of 1908, counting every kind of ‘‘want 
advertising’’ of every character, the 
record is as follows (the rates of all the 
papers being the same, all the adver- 
tising being paid for, and no special 
issues included): 
Public Ledger 1,113,622 Lines 


Inquirer. 3 4 ‘ . 1,044,448 Lines 
Record . ; ‘ ‘ F . 607,994 Lines 
Press . ‘ P . 496,694 Lines 


. 502,004 Lines 
636,433 Lines 


North American 
Bulletin (evening) 


Telegraph (evening) : . 216,538 Lines 
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GETTING AT THE FARMER. 





ONE OF THE BEST WAYS TO REACH 
HIM IS THROUGH HIS AGRICUL- 
TURAL WEEKLY OR MONTHLY— 
GENERAL ADVERTISERS WHO FAIL 
TO GET AWAY FROM THE VAUDE- 
VILLE IDEA OF THE TILLER OF THE 
SOIL MISS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MAKING MONEY— MACHINERY, 
PIANOS, AUTOMOBILES, FINE FUR- 
NITURE AND LUXURIES CAN FIND 
PURCHASERS IN THE COUNTRY. 





Although there are about 500 
papers devoted to agricultural 
matters in the United States and 
Canada, to the general advertiser 
desiring to reach the farmer the 
field is virgin soil. Why? Prin- 
cipally because he does not_know 
the farmer as he is to-day. To the 
majority he is still the hayseed of 
the comic paper and the vaude- 
ville stage, with a bunch of spin- 
ach on his chin, his trousers tucked 
into cowhide boots, living in the 
backwoods where he takes no in- 
terest in the rest of the world. 

While very many advertisers will 
admit that they have read arti- 
cles telling of the prosperity of 
the farmers, they do not seem to 
realize what this fact should mean 
to them. What they need is a 
little wholesome instruction on the 
subject. It would be better still if 
every one of them could take a 
month’s trip through the agricul- 
tural districts of the country and 
see with their own eyes their 
boundless riches. 

Millions of acres of land in the 
West and in the South are being 
cultivated by a shrewd, enterpris- 
ing and aggressive body of men. 
Unlike the New England farmers 
who wring from the unwilling 
soil of her rocky hillsides a scanty 
living, their labors are rewarded 
by abundant harvests. Hand tools 
are no longer employed but ma- 
chinery is everywhere used. Farm- 
ing is to-day a great business and 
requires a high order of physical 
and mental ability to carry it on 
successfully. Farm work is, in one 
sense, just as hard as it ever was 
but more brain work is used to- 
day than muscle, where formerly it 
was the opposite. 

The modern farmer is, to a large 


extent, the product of the agricul- 
tural college, where he has been 
taught the science of agriculture 
in all its branches. He wants to 
know all there is to be known 
about his business and is therefore 
a great reader, giving particular 
attention, as do all business! ‘men, 
to o trade paper—the darm jour- 
na 

We are just beginning to re- 
cover from a forced panic and a 
season of business depression, but 
the farmer has moved merrily 
along through it all. In a recent 
interview, J. S. Kilbury, advertis- 
ing manager of the Huber Manu- 
facturing Co., Marion, Ohio, mak 
ers of threshing machinery and 
engines which are sold direct to 
farmers, said that his firm is run- 
ning on its full time—ten hours— 
and that all through the winter 
they ran on eight-hour time. Full- 
page space is used in two promi- 
nent farm machinery papers, and 
in a list of from 35 to 40 agricul- 
tural papers, which go directly to 
users of threshing machinery, very 
small space, seldom over. an inch, 
single column. The copy is all 
written with a view of inducing 
possible customers to write direct- 
ly to the firm for catalogues and 
information, and the advertising is 
paying. 

Herbert N. Casson in his article 
“The New American Farmer,” pub- 
lished in the Review of Reviews 
a few months ago, says: “If the 
American farmer went out of busi- 
ness this year he could clean up 
thirty thousand million dollars. 
And hé would have to sell his 
farm on credit, for there is not 
enough money in the whole world 
to pay him half his price.” 

But the farmer is not going out 
of business; he is making too much 
money to quit. According to fig-: 
ures prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, the 
crops of 1908 will be worth nearly 
eight billion dollars—a bank roll 
that would make the fortunes of 
Rockefeller, the Goulds and Van- 
derbilts look like a “piker’s” wad 
after a losing day at the races. 

Some of the general advertisers 
who have studied the farmer as a 
target for advertising and have 
conducted succéssful campaigns in 
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the farm papers are: Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co.; National Lead 
Co.; Eddystone 
Co., ginghams; Eastman Kodaks ; 
X-Ray stove polish; Macbeth lamp 
chimneys; Rice & Hutchins, boots 
and shoes; Brown’s’ Trokeys; 
Dietz lanterns; The J. B. Ford 
Co., manufacturers of Wyandotte 
Cleaner and Cleanser; Amatite, 
Rex Flintkote, and several other 
large roofing concerns; Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co.; Landers, Frary 
& Clark, cooking utensils ; Rubber- 
hide Co., boots; all the prominent 
firearm makers; Holtzman, and 
the Blackman Co.’s automobiles. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
broke into the farm paper field 
some months ago and the returns 
were so gratifying that a larger 
campaign is now under way. Farm 
papers sold $60,000 worth of auto- 
mobiles in one county alone; $25,- 
000 was spent in one county in 
Iowa for pianos; they have made 
good for Williams Shaving Soap, 
but the safety razor people are 
still allowing the farmer to shave 
with the razor of his forefathers. 
Maybe it is because they think 
all farmers wear beards, or it may 
be that they have not even given 
the matter a thought. 

That seems to be the trouble 
with most general advertisers; 
they have not thought enough 
about the farmer and his trade 
paper. Some of them do not even 
stop to think that there is the 
same difference between farm 
papers that there is between 
papers in other lines. Farm papers 
can be graded as excellent, good, 
fair and poor. As a matter of 
fact, taking the total of five hun- 
dred publications in this field as 
a basis to work upon, it is very 


‘doubtful if more than ten per cent. 


of them are nationally known. 
Farm paper circulation is usual- 
ly good circulation. Take the 
mailing list of any good medium 
of this class and you will find that 
it is made up of farmers who are 
paying their subseriptions year 
after year, and reading the paper 
thoroughly because it helps them 
materially in conducting the farm. 
Every farmer of any consequence 
whatever receives regularly at 


least one farm journal, and many | 


Manufacturing - 


Success 
Magazine 


A Periodical of 
American. Life 


New York 


When you take space in 








“‘SucCESS MAGAZINE,’’ you buy 
a CERTAINTY; a circulation ex- 
ceeding 300,000, a known quelity, 
an exact distribution, and an in- 
fluence in the homes of its readers 
equalled by no other daily, weekly 


or monthly periodical. 


Fitu:. Crore 


ADVERTISING DiRECTOR 

Success Magazine Building 
29-31 East Twenty-second Stree‘ 
New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Marquette Building 
Davin D. Lege. Manager 
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of them more. Many save the 
papers after the first reading, bind 
them together and keep them for 
reference; none are thrown away 
unread. 

And the advertising is not 
skipped either. The live farmer 
knows that something new in the 
way of machinery, implements, 
fertilizers or something of interest 
to him may be found there that 
he would like to know about. 
Premiums play a prominent part 
in securing subscriptions for some 
farm papers; others employ solici- 
tors who attend the various State 
fairs and try to interest farmer 
prospects in some particular paper. 

Now suppose an advertiser has 
some article of merit which he 
thinks should interest the farmer. 
either in his business or social 
life; how should the matter be 
placed before the farmer? How 
much of an appropriation would 
be necessary to carry on a fair 
sized campaign? How much 
space should be used? What 
kind of copy will appeal to the 
farmer? These questions always 
come to the surface in consider- 
ing any advertising campaign. 

Take as an example an appro- 
priation of $10,000, which is a 
small one, as advertising appro- 
priations run to-day. How much 
will this amount of money accom- 
plish towards interesting the farm- 
er? Consider, first, that the adver- 
tising rates of farm publications, 
taken as a whole, are cheaper per 
line when compared with the gen- 
eral magazines. Consider next 
that the circulations of farm pub- 
lications are smaller, as a whole, 
than those of general magazines, 
the largest known circulation in 
the farm field being in the neigh- 
borhood of half a million. 

A well-known advertising agent 
who has had considerable experi- 
ence in writing copy for and plac- 
ing business with farm papers says 
that with $10,000 an advertiser 
could make quite a_ respectable 
campaign, using a selected list of 
mediums and space large enough 
to get results. Of course the ques- 
tion of space is simply a matter 
of the proposition to be adver- 
tised; some things would require 
larger space than others and the 


style of copy to be used would de- 
pend more or less on the individ- 
ual article. 

In talking to the farmer, always 
bear in mind that he is an in- 
telligent, well-posted man. Don’t 
try to go down to what you con- 
sider is his level; rather, talk 
from your own level and he won't 
have to get a ladder to climb up 
and meet you. Always consider 
him your equal in brain capacity 
and you won't be far from hitting 
the mark. 

Some advertisers, in. trying to 
make themselves clear to the farm- 
er, insult his intelligence. Of 
course, there are farmers in dif- 
ferent sections of the country who 
have not grown with the country, 
but this class are satisfied with 
their plane in life; advertisements 
would not interest them to any 
great extent, and it is doubtful if 
they read or subscribe to any farm 
paper, but they are in the minority, 
and that minority grows smaller 
every year. 

The mail order houses - still 
draw largely from the farmer 
population, but now that the trol- 
ley car, telegraph, telephone and 
railroads have put him in such 
close touch with the large towns, 
he goes to the nearest city and 
does more shopping than formerly. 
There is a splendid field for many 
advertisers who desire to reach 
the farmer, either through the 
dealer, the agent or direct. 

Many traveling representatives 
of large houses skip towns which 
do not boast of a population ot 
ten thousand or more, as beneath 
their notice, and here is where 
the farm paper can get in good 
work by promoting inquiries 
through the dealer. Think of the 
thousands of organs that have 
been sold to the farmer! He has 
now outgrown the organ stag? 
and he wants the piano, the piano 
player and the other luxuries 
which go towards making _ life 
worth living. The farm journal 
can make good on almost any 
meritorious proposition, if proper- 
ly presented through its advertis- 
ing columns. He has the money 
to buy and only needs to be shown 
to become a purchaser. 

FREDERICK J. BENJAMIN. 
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Why Not 
Investigate? 


ANY advertisers neglect the 

farmer and his family or 

believe that campaigns in 
magazines or newspapers are cov- 
ering this rich field. This is a 
mistake ; 65% of all the population 
live in the rural districts and 96% 
of all the purchases made by the 
country people are made through 
the local dealer.’ There are 148,000 
of these country stores in the 
United States, and their trade is 
well worth attention. 

It is impossible for the manu- 
facturer to get his full share of 
this desirable trade except by 
creating a demand on these deal- 
ers through standard farm paper 
advertising. 

The average reader of a stand- 
ard farm paper is able to buy 
much more liberally than his city 
brother arfd has been educated by 
ten years of prosperity to want 
the best. 

Among the firms seeking deal- 
ers’ trade who have already reaped 
the reward that usually goes to 
pioneers in any field are the fol- 
lowing : 


RAMBLER AUTOMOBILES 

CarRTER AUTOMOBILES 

HoitzMan AUTOMOBILES 

X-Ray Stove Pottsu Co. 

Stncer Sewing MacuHineE Co. 
MacsetH, Pittsburg, Lamp Chimneys. 
Eppystone Mre. Co., Ginghams. 
Victor TaLtKkinc Macuine Co. 
Enterprise Mrc. Co., Meat Choppers. 
EastMAn Konak Co. 

SaPo_io. 

HartsHorn’s SHapeE Rotters. 

Gop Dust. 

Utica Kwittinc Co., Underwear. 
Micuican Stove Co. 

Stanparp O1L Co., Oil Stoves. 
Simmons HarpwareE Co. 

Western Exectric Co., Telephones. 
Hoop Russer Co., Rubbers. 


The rural free delivery, rural 
trolleys, telephones, good roads 
and automobiles have all helped 


GEO. W. HERBERT 
Western Representative 
1736 First Nat'l Bank Building, Chicago 
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toward giving the farmer and his 
family a larger radius of action, 
so that with these facilities they 
are now easily able to buy from 
the nearest local dealers whatever 
strikes their fancy in the advertis- 
ing columns of their favorite farm 
paper. 

The list of papers we represent 
has been carefully selected after 
much investigation. Through their 
ability to make money for their 
patrons,they have earned the title of 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


Ohio Farmer 

Michigan Farmer 

Breeders’ Gazette 

Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallace’s Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Farmer, St. Paul 

Home and Farm, Louisville 
Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 


Each one constitutes the greatest 
single selling force in its re- 
spective territory. 

Each has a record for develop- 
ing new trade through dealers, 
which should prove of vital in- 
terest. 

To the advertiser who sells di- 
rect they need no introduction. 

For the national advertiser 
seeking new trade they offer less 
waste circulation than any other 
form of publicity he could employ, 
as he would be concentrating his 
efforts in the States where the 
best possibilities of increasing his 
trade exist, as follows: 


OuI0, WISCONSIN, 
MIcHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 


ILLINOIS, NortH Dakota, 
INDIANA, SoutH Dakota, 
Iowa, and the Southern States. 


We issue an interesting little 
journal quarterly entitled Stanp- 
ARD FarM Paper ADVERTISING. It 
contains a great deal of valuable 
information on this subject. 

We would be glad to place the 
name of any interested advertiser 
on our mailing list. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Eastern Representative 
725 Temple Court, New York City 
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Kicks and Halfpence 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 

















An engaging little publication 
appealing to lawyers is known as 
Case and Comment. Inspired by 
an ambition to be like other maga- 
zines, Case and Comment an- 
nounces, with some pride, that it 
has been enlarged to the page 
size of the so-called “standard” 
magazines. Next, Harper's lVeek- 
ly, which had a capable and orig- 
inal size and shape of its own, 
has been made the same size as 
Collier's Weekly. Finally, there 
appears the announcement that 
The Designer and The New Idea, 
the two little sisters of The De- 
lineator, will hereafter be pub- 
lished in the well-known four- 
column folio style of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Woman's 
Home Companion. 

Doubtless the reasons for these 
changes in size are all good ones, 
though they do not occur to me 
at this moment. Do you sup- 
pose that they feel that many an 
advertisement, which would not 
otherwise reach their pages, be- 
comes available because those 
pages will now take plates made 
for other publications? Or do 
they think that the success of the 
other publications is due to the 
size of their pages? 

A pompous, but not necessarily 
profound, individual once boasted 
of weighing within three pounds 
as much as Gladstone. Some one 
remarked : 

“Yes, but that three pounds is 
brains.” 





Publishers, like advertisers, do 
not appreciate the individuality of 
their own products. Eight or nine 
publications in the dress of The 
Saturday Evening Post arrive in 
each week’s mail—asses in lion’s 
skins. They remind one of Ma- 
caulay’s description of the unskill- 
ful imitator : 

“Instead of adopting the garb 


of the natives, he borrowed their 
clothes.” 

There was once a_ wonderful 
Chap-Book, of a size very similar 
to that of Printers’ INK, and of a 
raciness for which we have since 
looked in vain. In an evil mo- 
ment Mr. Herbert Stuart Stone 
made it the size which was then 
considered standard for a literary 
review, the size of The Dial and 
The Nation, and shortly afterward 
it died—possibly of dropsy. 

The publishers and advertisers 
who have struck out along their 
own lines and succeeded, not in 
spite of their individuality but be- 
cause of it, are so few I dare not 
mention their names for fear my 
overwhelming admiration for them 
will blossom into a bouquet as ill- 
timed as the floral tribute of the 
firemen to the popular reporter. 
They sent to the reporter’s funeral 
a set-piece shaped like a fire-badge, 
lettered with purple immortelles: 
“Admit within fire lines.” 





Oliver Wendell Holmes never 
dared to be as funny as he could. 
Some—nay, most — advertisers 
never dare to be as individual as 
they can—and should. 

If they have an article to name, 
they select a competing article as 
its godfather. 

Uneeda begat Iwanta, and I- 
wanta begat Uwanta, and Uwanta 
begat Ilika. 

If they choose an article out of 
a large number of their products 
to advertise, they choose the one 
article that is being over-adver- 
tised at that time. Because we 
have soaps, let us have soaps. 
Every month sees a new Oster- 
moor in the field. 

The other day a rumor was 
passing up and down the Adver- 
tising White Way which said that 
the H. B. Claflin Company, that 
fine old house which probably 
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handles as many standard lines as 
any house in the country, was 
about to launch an advertising 
campaign upon a certain specialty. 
What? Did it study the field and 
find what standard article of gen- 
eral consumption was not being 
advertised—some muslin  under- 
wear, bed ticking, oil cloth, lace 
curtains, toweling or the like? 
No. It saw the ads of Ivory, Hand 
Sapolio, Cashmere Bouquet, Jer- 
sey Cream, Fairy, Armour’s, 
Woodbury’s Cuticura, Pears’, 
Spim, Resinol, and so on ad lib, 
and it said: 

“We have it. 
a toilet soap.” 

What we need is initiative—the 
initiative of that publisher who 
made his greatest gain in circula- 
tion right in the heart of the panic, 
who advertised when magazines 
and newspapers were empty of 
other advertising, so that his own 
received a prominence which 
money could not otherwise buy. 

I do not want to lug the name 
of Cyrus Curtis into this column 
—much less-offer a free advertise- 
ment to The Saturday Evening 
Post—but did you ever stop to 
think that the envious regard of 
many publishers for the success 
of the Post or. for that matter of 
the Journal, is created because 
Mr. Curtis simply practices what 
he preaches—advertises as he re- 
ceives advertising? 

There were people who shook 
their heads when Mr. Curtis in- 
vested in a weekly paper, and 
some even up till now have for- 
gotten to stop shaking them, be- 
cause, of all unprofitable publish- 
ing investments, a weekly had 
been proved to be the worst. 

If anyone asks the secret of 
the success of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, I say that it is 
that success which comes from 
doing the thing that nobody else 
has yet done, or doing it in a 
different way. and having the 
courage of one’s own conviction, 
one’s own originality and one’s 
own initiative. 

And just as every success, 
whether in publishing or adver- 
tising, has its long line of imi- 
tators, so we are deluged with 
near-Journals and near-Posts, just 


Let us advertise 
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Closest to the 
People! 


The newspapers that are 
closest to the people are 
those that carry the 
greatest number of 
“Want Ads.” 


In Portland, Me. 


more “Want Ads” than 
all the other Portland 
papers combined are 
printed in the 


Evening Express 


and 


SundayTelegram 


B® These papers have the 
Largest Daily and Sunday 
CIRCULATION in MAINE 





FULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 











Facts for 
Advertisers 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
has added still another month 
to its record of advertising gains 


Display A dvertising 
Gained 18% 
in August, 1908 


over August, 1907, and the 
charges for classified advertis- 
ing increased five and four- 
tenths per cent. A_ notable 
showing for the dog days 


The Chicago 


Record - Herald 
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as there is an Ivy Soap, imitating 
Ivory, an Iwanta Biscuit, imitat- 
ing Uneeda Biscuit; just as one 
collar manufacturer copies the 
type, illustration, style, size and 
page arrangement of the suppos- 
ably successful advertising of a 
competitor. 

The manufacturer of a phono- 
graph and records reasons that 
there must be now millions of 
owners of phonographs who need 
to be stimulated into buying new 
records to keep their old phono- 
graphs alive. He advertises his 
output of records separately and 
on a separate page from the ad- 
vertising of his talking machine. 
This manufacturer did not know 
that this plan would be success- 
ful. After he has tried it for six 
months he doesn’t know that it 
has been successful. A compet- 
ing manufacturer just at the mo- 
ment that the first advertiser has 
abandoned it, not being convinced 
that it has been the best plan, 
adopts the same plan. 





There is scarcely a week in 
which an advertising agent is not 
startled by a call from a weak- 
kneed, anxious advertiser who 
wants a name as good as “Sa- 
polio.” He means that he wants 
the name “Sapolio.” He would 
not recognize a name just as good 
if it were offered. He forgets 
two things: One is that he gives 
his advertising the greatest set- 
back possible at the start by the 
likeness or resemblance of his 
name to that of a successful ar- 
ticle. The second is that it is 
not the name that has made Sa- 
polio a success. It is the ad- 
vertising that has made the name 
“Sapolio” a synonym for a scour- 
ing soap. 

A doubting Thomas reading in 
one of the early chapters of Gene- 
sis how God set the animals be- 
fore Adam and Adam called them 
every one by name, was moved 
to exclaim: 

“T don’t think that was much 
of a stunt. Why, Adam knew 
their names as-soon as he saw 
them. Take an elephant, for in- 
stance. Anybody can see it’s an 
elephant. That’s its name.” 


LORD & THOMAS COMING 
TO NEW YORK. 





It is officially announced that 
the Lord & Thomas Advertising 
Agency will, on November 1, open 
an administration office in New 
York which will in all respects 
equal the home office in Chicago 
in its appointments and equipment. 
On the same date the agency will 
absorb the business of the George 
B. Van Cleve Advertising Agency. 

In making the announcement, 
C. R. Erwin, president of the 
Lord & Thomas Agency, says that 
the new office will occupy the en- 
tire fourth floor of the Second 
National Bank Building, corner 
of Fifth avenue and 28th street, 
which is now being fitted up under 
the direction of Herman M. Baer, 
the architect. 

Mr. Van Cleve, who is one of 
the best-known advertising agents 
in the city, will become third vice- 
president of the New York house. 
He will bring with him all of his 
leading assistants. 

W. T. Jefferson, at present with 
the Chicago office, will reside in 
New York, as an officer of the 
New York concern and a member 
of the executive committee there. 

C. C. Hopkins, general vice- 
president of the agency, will have 
charge of the copy department, 
both in New York and Chicago. 

He is the man whom Lord & 
Thomas have widely advertised as 
their $1,000-a-week ad writer—the 
largest salaried copy producer in 
the universe. 

It is expected that one of the 
principal officers of the company, 
Mr. Erwin, Mr. Lasker or Mr. 
Hopkins will always be in the 
New York office, which will con- 
stitute a complete agency in every 
part. It will have a competent 
corps of copy writers, artists and 
solicitors, and its own checking 
department and print shop. 


-———_~+oo-___——- 


The Providence, R. I., Journal 
enjoys the unique position of 
being the only morning news- 
paper printed in a territory of a 
half million population, a_ fact 
that is much: appreciated by its 
advertisers. 
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AMERICAN ADVERTISE- 
MENTS AS SEEN BY 
ENGLISH EYES. 





Hamilton Edwards, of London, 
mianaging director of all the Harms- 
worth periodicals, some forty in 
number, was in New York for a 
few days last week. He has been 
spending the past month in New- 
foundland, where the Harmsworth 
interests are establishing a great 
pulp and paper plant, which will 
be placed in operation in the fall 
of 1909. 

Naturally, Mr. Edwards is in- 
terested in everything that has to 
do with magazine and newspaper 
production, and during his stay in 
New York he inspected the But- 
terick trio plant to see how 
periodicals are manufactured in 
America. 

In a conversation with a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK on the 
subject of advertising in the 
United States, Mr. Edwards said: 

“T am somewhat familiar with 
the periodical press of your coun- 
try, as a majority of the better 
class of weeklies and monthlies are 
received at our London office, 
where I look them over to keep 
track of what your publishers are 
doing. 

“T am very much interested in 
your advertising and greatly ad- 
mire the way you have of describ- 
ing what you have to sell. There 
is a pith and point to your adver- 
tisements that is lacking in ours. 
You tell the story simply and 
waste no words in doing it. In- 
deed,” and here Mr. Edwards 
smiled, “you don’t seem to waste 
much of anything over here. I 
imagine that you take the waste 
products of your great city and 
convert them into beautiful and 
serviceable articles. ° 

“Your ad writers make things 
so plain that the most stupid block- 
head can understand what they are 
driving at. 

“These are some of the reasons 
why your advertisements are so 
attractive and effective. Over in 
England we lack the tremendous 
enthusiasm that pervades your 
business life here. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that we have ac- 


quired our growth while you are 
still growing. 

“We are conservative. Our 
fathers and grandfathers and great 
great grandfathers have been 
doing business in a certain way for 
hundreds of years and we are slow 
to make changes. In this country 
you have no traditions to hold you 
back. If a new plan seems worth 
trying you adopt it at once. If it 
is a success you smile; if a failure 
you also smile and then go to 
work and originate another. 

“The manufacturers of your 
soap and food products seem to be 
taking the lead in the advertising 
field in England. Some of their 
announcements are exceedingly 
clever. 

“T have been much impressed by 
the Regal Shoe advertisements, 
which I consider the best I have 
ever seen in that line. The Wil- 
liams Shaving Soap ads are also 
specially good. 

“T have noticed of late that the 
American style of advertisements 
is being adopted by some of our 
enterprising merchants and manu- 
facturers in England. 

“T cannot say that I admire your 
card advertising very much. In 
this regard I think we do better 
work in England. Your electric 
light displays are certainly fascin- 
ating. On the hoardings I have 
seen several striking advertise- 
ments, one of which, that of Turk- 
ish Trophies, seemed to me to be 
very attractive. 

“With the reduction of the 
ocean postage to two cents I think 
a greater effort will be made to 
induce American manufacturers to 
advertise their products abroad.” 

—_———_+.¢9—___ 

In the two-page advertisement 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer ap- 
pearing in Printers’ INK, Sept. 
16, the circulation figures for 
August were unintentionally 
omitted. These show that during 
that month the average circulation 
of the daily edition was 80,325, and 
of the Sunday edition, &9,630. 
These figures show an_ increase 
over those for July. 





Payne & Young, Special Agents, 
now represent in the East and 
West, the Zanesville, Ohio, Signal, 
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WHY “SPIM” WAS NOT A 
FAILURE. 


[Eprtor1raL Note: In an_ article 
dealing with “Advertising Failures” 
(Printers’ Inx, August 19, 1908) ref- 
erence was made to “Spim” soap as a 
product that may have been open to 
criticism from the standpoint of adver- 
tising and marketing methods. Joseph 
Hamlin Phinney, a well-known adver- 
tising man, now connected with the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, and for- 
merly with the Cuticura Remedies, had 
a hand in the advertising of “Spim,” 
and submits these notes of methods, in- 
dicating its success.] 

The basis of “Spim” was a nat- 
ural curative agent found in the 
mountains of the West, which 
cured the late Charles B. Knox, 
of Knox Gelatine fame, of rheu- 
matism. He brought some of it 
home and experimented with it, 
and finally decided to put it up 
(an earth product in the natu- 
ral. state) as a pharmaceutical 
preparation. I was introduced to 
Mr. Knox as an advertising man, 
and was engaged to assist in the 
manufacture, introduction and ad- 
vertising of the product. 

At that time it was his idea to 
market it only as a powder, to 
be dissolved in hot water, and 
taken in baths, but at my sugges- 
tion he incorporated “Spim” in an 
ointment, a healing plaster and a 
toilet-medicinal soap. The prob- 
lem of reducing the active prin- 
ciple of “Spim” was complex and 
costly, but Mr. Knox persevered 
until it had been solved, as well 
as the commercial problems con- 
nected with the transportation of 
the raw material from the West. 

“Spim” advertising consisted 
of circulars, booklets, etc., inter- 
changeable in each package, and 
the mailing of same to the accu- 
mulated list of names, aggregat- 
ing, I believe, over 750,000, which 
had been obtained by Knox’s Gela- 
tine canvassing crews throughout 
the United States, and the inser- 
tion of newspaper advertising in 
space varying from a column to 
a page in the local newspapers. 

When the soap was ready for 
the market after having been test 
ed both for its toilet and medi 
cinal value by a wide circle of 
friends to whom samples were 
furnished, and who pronounced it 
to be “absolutely the finest they 





had ever used both in effects and 
results,” I suggested to Mr. Knox 
the scheme which resulted in al- 
most national publicity. 

We were supplied weekly by a 
clipping bureau with the names 
of all the local births for the pre- 
ceding week. To the mother was 
addressed a courteous congratu- 
latory letter enclosing a double 
post card, numbered, on which 
were to be filled in baby’s name, 
birth, date, sex, weight at birth, 
birthplace, the names of the moth- 
er, father, physician, nurse and 
druggist, and the name and ad- 
dress of a local bank. The re- 
verse post card contained as a 
cap line this inscription: “Your 
Baby's Photograph May Be Worth 
$500 This Year,’ with this infor- 
mation—that after the attached 
post card had been properly filled 
out, it was to be returned to the 
Spim Company, Registry Depart- 
ment, Johnstown, N. Y., accom- 
panied with or followed by the 
baby’s photograph, and same 
would entitle the baby to registra- 
tion in Spim’s cabinet of beau- 
tiful babies, a complete copy of 
which was to be forwarded to the 
mother when issued, free - of 
charge. 

When this album was completed 
it was to be submitted to a com- 
mittee of three, whose choice of 
the photograph of the handsomest 
baby was to be final, and to such 
a choice the Spim Company would 
immediately place in bank in its 
native town the sum of $500 in 
trust, which sum, when the baby 
should have attained its majority, 
would become its absolute prop- 
erty with all accrued interest. 

The only condition attached to 
this prize offer was that either 
a wrapper from Spim Soap or 
Spim Ointment, together with 
name of the druggist from whom 
it was bought, should accompany 
the return post card, or if. it 
couldn’t be purchased in the town, 
to enclose the price, 25 cents, for 
a cake of Spim Soap or 50 cents 
for a tin of Spim Ointment, with 
the druggist’s name and the ar- 
ticle selected would be returned 
and the registry entered. 

The response was most gratify- 
ing, and a large volume of cur- 
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In addition there 
of physicians, 
nurses and druggists to work on. 

During my connection with the 


rency rolled in. 
came the names 


Spim Company all the “Spim” 
products had attained encouraging 
distribution, and the information 
I have received concerning it from 
Mr. Knox since that time leads 
me to believe that “Spim” is and 
had been very far from an “ad- 
vertising failure,” even by infer- 
ence. 

Speaking for myself, I don’t un- 
der any circumstances consider 
“Spim” as an advertising failure, 
and I am equally positive that 
the purchaser of the Spim interest, 
trade-marks, good will, assets, etc., 
if at a fair valuation, can, by ex- 
ertion and proper advertising, 
reap the benefits derived from all 
the advertising that has already 
been done, its prestige and high 
value as a curative, and so obtain 
a very valuable and large income- 
producing property. 

JosepH HAMLIN PHINNEY. 


— > a 


Westward Ho! owned by Percy 
I’, Godenrath, of Vancouver, B. C., 
has been acquired by the West- 
ward Ho! Publishing Co., Ltd., 
recently organized with a capital 
of $50,000. Mr. Godenrath stil! 
retains control of the property 
and is president and managing di- 
rector; Major Charles McMillan, 
formerly of Calgary, Alberta, is 
secretary - treasurer; William 
Blakemore, editor-in-chief, and 
Bram Thompson, associate editor 





When A. F. Seested, manager of 
the Kansas City Star, who was in 
New York last week gathering in 
advertising contracts for his paper, 
was asked how he found business 
in Missouri, he replied: “Business 
during the summer months was 
simply great. The gross revenue 
of the Star in August was larger 
than it was last November. That 
means something.” 

The name of the newspaper 
special agency of Bright & Verree, 
Inc., has been changed to Verree 
& Conklin, Inc. The change af- 
fects the name only, the owner- 
ship remaining as heretofore. 
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It is no longer 
necessary to apologize for 
using form letters, or to 
dictate as though you ex- 
pected a man to come 
back at you with ‘“‘your 
circular letter received’’. 

Be personal. 

_ Talk---straight from the 
shoulder, 

Then send your letter 
to the American Letter 
Company, 64 Fulton St., 
New York, to be repro- 
duced on the Typewriter 
Press, 

Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred recipients 
will accept it as a per- 
sonal communication, and 
the other “one” will 
probably write and ask 
you for the address of the 
firm who is doing your 
fac-simile letter work. 


iGuaoes hates 


“The Typewriter Press 
produces a letter that has 
all the characteristics and 
individuality of type- 
writing.”’ 

--PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 
INCREASED. 
Tue Youtu’s ComMPANIOoN, 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 2, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In response to your inquiry of August 
31, beg to state that we advertised The 
Youth’s Companion during the panic 
period of 1907, disregarding the financial 
condition, and spent several thousand 
dollars more money than in the previous 
year, 1906. We were agreeably sur- 
prised in receiving 10 per cent. better 
returns traceable to this investment in 
advertising space than from the adver- 
tising of the previous year. 

Unquestionably this return is due to 
the continuance of the advertising of 
The Youth’s Companion every year, 
good years and bad, through a period 
of over thirty years—coupled with the 
excellence of The Companion as a fam- 
ily journal. 

So far as the advertising of The Com- 
panion for this fall is concerned, we 
have already engaged to spend a larger 
sum of money in the month of October 
than for the same month last year, and 
our total investment during October, 
November and December certainly ex- 
ceeds that of last year, for we have 
great confidence in the returning pros- 
perity of the country, as well as in the 
continued demand for a national family 
paper of the character of The Youth’s 
Companion, 

Yours very truly, 
ERRY Mason Co. 
ee 


NOTHING THE MATTER WITH 
PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS. 


1908. 


Curtis-NEWHALL CoMPANy, 
Advertising Contractors. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 12, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have always held strongly to the 
opinion that conditions are what we 
make them. If everyone was of the 
opinion that times would improve im- 
mediately after election, I am quite sure 
they would do so. ; 

I am glad to say that so far as this 
community is concerned, I have not 
been able to notice any tendency to 
wait. Prosperity has already arrived 
to the man who is willing to put forth 
the effort necessary to secure business. 

So far as our customers are con- 
cerned, there is no general disposition 
to wait until after election. I do not 
believe there is a single account on our 
books that will not be larger during 
next year, than 1908. We are doing 
today about the same business that we 
did a year ago. There was some fall- 
ing off during the first part of the year. 
Some of our customers reduced their 
advertising for a period varying from 
three to six months. I think the ma- 
jority feel they made a mistake in do- 
ing so. All of our larger accounts con 
tinued to spend throughout the year 
about the same amount for advertising 
as they have formerly, and in some 
few cases, a little more. The results 
as a whole have been satisfactory. 

So far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, the individual or firm that had 
thoroughly established themselves, and 
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who had advertised for 


3 many years, 
and whose advertisements were backed 


up with 
pendable 
of the 
trouble. 


reliable merchandise and de- 
treatment, had far the best 
matter during our financial 
That prestige gained through 
wide publicity served them in good 
stead in time of need. 

_ The Cawston Ostrich Farm has en- 
joyed a very satisfactory business this 
year; the returns from this fall’s ad- 
vertising are showing up exceptionally 
well. This is the largest mail order 
account in the Far West. They have 
something like 200,000 customers 
throughout the United States. 

The Fancher Creek Nurseries at 
Fresno, California, the largest on the 
Pacific Coast, were obliged to authorize 
their advertising at the very time of 
the panic. They increased their appro- 
priation very materially over former 
years, with the result that they did the 
largest business in their history during 
the period from September, 1907, to 
April, 1908. 

The California Fruit Products Com- 
pany, of Colton, California, shippers of 
dried and canned fruits direct by mail, 
freight paid, to any part of the United 
States, made their initial test of the 
proposition last fall, right at the height 
of the financial panic, and carried it 
into the spring, arguing that this con- 
dition was the best test of any propo- 
sition sold direct to the people. The 
returns were so satisfactory as to cause 


them to appropriate ten times the 
amount for this season’s campaign. 
During October and November their 


ads will appear in over sixty publica- 
tions of various kinds. 

The California Fish Company, of Los 
Angeles and San Pedro, canners of 
genuine sardines in oil, being the only 
cannery of this kind in the United 
States, put up their first pack in 1894, 
consisting of some 4,000 cases. This 
they have steadily increased, until that 
of last year amounted to 50,000 cases, 
or 1,500,000 cans. 

They also decided that existing con- 
ditions made it imperative to put forth 
a_ special effort to make California sar- 
dines more popular than ever, appro- 
priating a liberal sum for general pub- 
licity and for creating an increased de- 
mand among jobbers and dealers. The 
returns to date have been very large 
and demonstrates that there is always 
a demand for an article of merit, and 
that to get business you must go af- 
ter it. 

Brock & Feagans, the leading jewelry 
store in this city, have been advertising 
in national magazines high-grade 24- 
karat Chinese jade jewelry. Their ad- 
vertising during the same period as the 
Fancher Creek Nurseries showed good 
results. 

I presume you are more interested in 
national advertisers than in local ones, 
but it may not be amiss to cite one 
instance—that of Pease Bros.’ Furni 
ture Company, a leading high-grade 
store, handling the best makes of fur- 
niture in the United States. 

This concern increased the size of 
their space in local daily papers, spend- 
ing more money on their copy than 
formerly, with telling results. The 
month of May, 1908, showed the lar- 
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gest business in their history, although 
the name of “Pease” has been con- 
nected with the furniture business in 
this city for more than twenty years. 
Too often the newspaper or maga- 
zine is blamed for not bringing results, 
when the space used is not properly 
filled. Good copy in a good publica- 
tion is a combination hard to defeat. 
Yours very truly, 
CURTIS-NEWHALL COMPANY. 
W. D. Curtis, President. 








Se aa 
BRIGHT SKIES IN CHICAGO. 





Strauss BrotHeErs, 
Master Tailors. 
Cuicaco, Sept. 19, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We were very sorry indeed that we 
did not send you our letter in time 
for publication in your “Business Re- 
vival” number. We did not suppose 
that the number would be out quite so 
early, and owing to extreme pressure 
of business, we delayed giving your 
communication our attention. 

In other words our failure to answer 
for the reason mentioned is about the 
best evidence we can present as to busi- 
ness conditions, so far as our experi- 
ence is concerned. We are finding 
business fully up to the standard of 
the corresponding period a year ago, 
which preceded the financial flurry, and 
when the time comes to compare our 
business with that of a year ago after 
the panic struck the country, we expect 
to be away ahead. 

We are advertising just as heavily 
as we ever have and anticipate increas- 
ing our appropriation next spring, when 
we figure conditions in general should 
be normal. We did not relax our ef- 
forts to get business at any time dur- 
ing the so-called panic. It is during a 
period through which we have just 
passed that manufacturers are “tried.” 
Those who had been “delivering the 
goods” suffered the least, and we be- 
lieve the future holds out exceptionally 
bright prospects for them. 

Very truly yours, 
STRAUSS BROTHERS. 
N. Van CLEEF. 





— > 
HOW THE BUSINESS SITUATION 
OOKS TO A VETERAN 
OBSERVER. 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 11, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ |NK: 

fhe Evening Wisconsin in August, 
08, did about $1,000 in advertising 
more than in August, ’07; but you must 
bear in mind that the Evening Wiscon- 
sin does not depend so largely upon its 
advertising for its expenses, as most 
newspapers do. We claim-to print the 
Wisconsin for its readers and they pay 
~ it very largely—almost half its pay- 
roll. 

Perhaps the must optimistic thing I 
can predict for the future is that ad- 
vertisers are growing wiser in the use 
of their money for advertising purposes 
and I do not think they are going to 
stop advertising. There has heretofore 

n much waste of money searching 
for business and it will continue. Busi- 
ness is not going to stop in this coun- 
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try, the wheels are going on for the 
future as in the past. People are grow- 
ing wiser and stronger in all the pur- 
suits of life. This is about the way 
the future looks to a man who has had 
his hand on the pulse of business life 
for more than fifty years. 
The Evening Wisconsin Co., 
= IKENS, 
General Manager. 
DS 

The Sozodont advertising campaign 
has been held back until the arrival of 
Mr. Hall, of Hall & Ruckle, from 
Europe. 





The Respect 
and Confidence 
of its Readers, 


that element called “quality” 
which makes the advertising in 
its columns so effective, is 
strongly held by the 


Worcester (Mass.) 
(Evening) (Jazette 


Its readers know that the 
GazETTE is devoted to the best 
interests of the city of 
WorcesteR and it has never 
betrayed their trust. 


Largest Evening Circulation ! 
WORCESTER’S “HOME” PAPER. 
Low Advertising Rate. 


Examined by A. A. A. and 
by Audit Co. of New York. 





For Worcester — The Gazette ! 





JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


Circulation 149,281 


RATE 35 CENTS, 











GOOD OPPORTUNITIES 


are afforded young men to learn Advertis™ 
ing, by the Harlem Y.M.C. A. Even- 
ing Institute, which has installed a 


thorough and Practical Course in Adver- 


tising Instruction. Course commences 
October 13th. Enroll now. Call or write to 
Young Men's Christian Association 
11 West 126th Street 
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What the Big Stores Are Doing 

















An interesting study! To take 
the ads of big stores all over this 
country and compare their “name 
plates,” or standing heads. These 
headings are like the title of a 
newspaper. Every store has one. 
There is but a_ single point, 
though, that all have in common 
—the heading of each store gives 
its firm name. Even here the let- 
tering may be so twisted as to 
make the name uncertain to a 
stranger. Some headings omit the 
store’s address, on the ground that 
it is known to everybody. Some 
give the address and add informa- 
tion about double entrances, ar- 
cades, etc. Some print the super- 
fluous weather report, but omit to 
state what hours the store is open 
week-days and Saturdays—more 
important than weather. 

Some print the date, but say 
nothing about facilities for shop- 
ping by mail, ’phone and _tele- 
graph. Some print catch phrases 
that are identified with the store, 
as the famous “Hats trimmed 
free of charge” on which Lit 
Brothers’ great business in Phila- 
delphia was virtually founded. 
But in many cases these phrases 
might better be thrown out to 
give room for some _ statement, 
say, about the local trolley car 
service for shoppers, or a stand- 
ing offer to refund fares under 
proper conditions. The Roberts 
store, in Utica, states that all trol- 
leys from surrounding towns pass 
the door. Occasionally the name 
of the store’s founder, and date, 
are published in the heading, 
with a statement like (this of 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia : 

Founded in 1868 by Justus C. Straw- 
bridge and Isaac H. Clothier. Owned 
solely by and under the exclusive con- 
trol of the Sons of the Founders: 
Morris L. Clothier, Frederic H. Straw- 
bridge, Robert E. Strawbridge, Isaac 
H. Clothier, Jr., Francis R.- Straw- 
bridge. 

But, on the whole, there is no 
uniformity in such information, 
nor consistency. Some _ stores 


crowd the heading to get room at 
the sides for two little special 
offers in the “ears,” and let the 
electrotyped heading wear itself 
dewn unnoticed. Perhaps not one 
department store ad man in ten 
has really read his store’s heading 
the past year. It might be worth 
while to read it, and put into it 
in small type, some routine in- 
formation that all shoppers will 


want from time to time, even 
though familiar with the store— 
hours, telephone numbers, how 


soon mail orders are shipped, how 
to get to the store by suburban 
trolley, and who stands the fare, 
how old the store is, who founded 
it, and what to do if it rains— 
some stores make it the standing 
rule that a sale is continued into 
the day following a rainy one. 
There are many things to be com- 
pressed into the standing head. 
setter look it over. 


Every Friday, from the four towers 
of Hearn’s store, in New York, there 
are flown four red flags, each bear- 
ing the magic word “Friday.” This 
is bargain day at Hearn’s. 

There are certain departments in a 
big store that ought always to be in 
charge of an “expert,” even if he’s 
only the buyer’s chief assistant. The 
paint department is one. When people 
paint they want to consult a_ sure- 
enough expert about it, though it’s 
only gilding a ten-cent picture frame. 
Therefore, it seems commendable for 
Jacob’s Pharmacy (Atlanta) to an- 
nounce that it has a paint expert just 
as good as their prescription man, and 
that he stands ready to advise any- 
body about paint, enamel, floor finish, 
roof paint, putty, fl floor wax, etc. 


A half-page filled with varied goods, 
but all at one price, is a _ pleasing 
way to present bargains, and forms 
a strong contrast to the price miscellany 
usually offered. By carrying that idea 
to its logical conclusion, and adopting 
it as steady business policy, the five- 
and ten-cent store has been built up. 
A ninety-eight-cent sale ad (Keely’s, 
Atlanta) offers gowns, petticoats, corset 
covers, chemises, drawers, etc., at this 
single price. Another concern (Yard's, 
Trenton, N. J.) makes a very effective 
ad hy sticking to one line instead of 
one price—a sale of skirts priced on 
the pyramid idea, from $1 to $7.50. 


When one remembers how much the 
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department store owes to fashion, is 
it not strange that there should be 
so little fashion talk in its advertis- 
ing? Perhaps merchants consider that 
the daily papers cover that news, and 
want to print something of a more 
direct selling nature when they pay 
for space. And yet a little fashion 
talk like this from the Mistrot-Munn 
Co. ad (Houston, Texas) certainly gives 
fine tone to a store and must be in. 
direct publicity of great value: 

“Last week we gave a short tall; 
of the predominance of green in the 
style horizon. To-day we will dwell 
more at length and give all the colors 
that will be up for the approval of 
the women of Houston. 

“We received a letter a few days 
ago from our Paris buyer and corre 
spondent, giving fashion hints which 
will be of interest to our friends and 
patrons: ‘The colors in millinery for 
the coming season are “vert ruisseau’ 
(Russe green), marron fenille morte 
(dead brown leaf), lie de vin bleu mu- 
nicipal (old light wine), marron rouille 
(rusted brown), bleu canard claii 
(light duck blue) and gris acier fonce 
(elephant’s breath). Amongst the new 
models we are shipping you the Cylene 
Beron, the Corelat de Bory, the Paquat 
and others, all of which are most beau- 


tifying and easily worn.’ It will be 
seen. that green heads the list, fol: 
lowed by various shades of brown. 


Just which colors will be more favored 
in Houston it is hard to say, but every 
indication is toward the green. In 
our large corner show window we ‘are 
making a grand display of green mil- 
linery, green suits for fall, green para- 
sols, green hand bags and purses, green 
top shoes, etc. Hundreds of women 
have viewed it and remarked of the 
freshness and beauty of green as a 
color compared with the colors that 
have been in vogue for several sea- 
sons past. Even men have been at- 
tracted by it—showing that they wel. 
come it as a change.” 


Free silver talk, and from Waterville 
Maine, too. “If you found a silve% 
dollar lying in the street, would you 
hesitate long before picking it up? We 
think not. If you had an_ opportunity 
to save a clean silver dollar in pur- 
chasing a piece of furniture for any 
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room would you take advantage of it? 


We think yes. This is just what we 
are offering this month. With every 
piece of furniture bought of us this 
week we will save you from one te 
five dollars.” (Atherton Furniture Co., 
Waterville, Maine.) The old gag wai 
16 to 1, wasn’t it? 


A shoe sale with regular prices left 
on goods, and an advertised statement 
that one dollar is taken off each pair 
in the store—that is the scheme of 
an unhackneyed ‘“‘dollar-off sale.’ 
(Dalsimer, Phila.) 


Some stores have food, liquor and 
other brands of their own to push. 
Hillman’s (Chicago) gives to each pur- 
chaser of $1 worth of the store’s own 
bottling of wines or liquors a_ full 
quart bottle of port or sherry. 


“Shoes that stand everything. Every- 
thing but fire. ’Twould take dynamite 
to rip them—a_ grindstone to get 
through the soles—a buzz saw to tear 
the toes. Tough! Tough is no name 
for their capacity to stand grief. That’s 
why the maker calls them ‘Kast-Iron. 
That’s why we sell them under the name 
that means so much.” (Kaufmann’s “The 
Big Store,” Pittsburg, Pa.) Should 
appeal to the fond parent who digs 
down every week for the price of a 
pair of shoes for Willie. 

Here are some good reasons for not 
buying expensive handkerchiefs for 
school children: ‘Handkerchiefs to go 
to school. Handkerchiefs have to go 
to school as well as boys and girls. 
Sometimes they will get inky, and some- 
times they will get lost, but when they 
cost only 1 cent, 2 cents, 8 cents or 
(Schip- 





5 cents, mothers won’t mind.” 
per & Block, Peoria, Ill.) 








Edison once said he wished to see a 
phonograph in every home. Here is the 
way one firm employs to help bring 
about the fulfilment of the Wizard’s, 
desire: “A standard talking machine 
free with purchases amounting to $50 
and a_ record free with 4en dollars’ 
worth.” (The Brownfield Canty Car- 
pet Co., Butte. Mont.) 





town and city where a paper is issued. Sent 
ut to do so, this directory is indispensable. 


trade in Canada. 


you by helping you with your advertising. 


LATEST ABOUT CANADA 


ts Just Off the Press; size5x8; cloth bound. 304 pp. of the latest in- 
3 5 CUS. formation concerning Canadian Publications—circulations, maps showing sphere 
of influence, also accurate and complete Gazetteer of the principal industries 

is i repaid for 35 cts. to readers of Printers’ Ink who 


apply on their business stationery. To all others $5.00. 
a : ‘ 
Write to-day, as edition is limited. Also take us into your confidence concerning your 


Our long experience, and accurate knowledge of the Canadian field and Canadian methods, 
and our many years’ intercourse with leading firms, place us in a unique position to win trade for 


every 


If you are advertising in Canada, or 





Suite 50, 42 Victoria Square 





THE DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


MONTREAL 
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PASSING OF W. H. H. HULL. 


The recent death of W. H. H. 
Hull, from apoplexy, one of the 
oldest and most widely-known ad- 
vertising agents in New York, will 
in no way affect the agency. Mr. 
Hull started in the agency business 
about twenty-seven years ago as a 
member of the firm of Goodrich & 
Hull, with offices in the old Sun 
building. Later the firm was re- 
organized and incorporated as W. 
H. H. Hull & Co., and for the 
past twenty-one years has been lo- 
cated in the Tribune Building. A 
good story is told in connection 
with Mr. Hull. Having to catch 
the Sunday editions of newspapers 
for some of his advertisers, it was 
necessary for him to spend Satur- 
days evenings at the office, reading 
proof and revising copy. Being a 
musician of ability, he kept a piano 
there and while waiting for proof 
from the printer he would while 
away the time by playing various 
selections. He was an indefatigable 
worker and found his greatest 
recreation in his business. Prob- 
ably no other advertising agent 
kept such long business hours as 
he. 

Some of the prominent accounts 
handled by the agency are those of 
Lord & Taylor, Best & Company, 
J. M. Coward, Dunlap & Company, 





New York; the Ontario and 
Western Railroad, and Dean 
Alvord. 

igi et 


Among the recent arrivals from 
Europe were Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times; 
M. H. De Young, publisher of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, and 
Lafayette Young, Jr., of the Des 





Moines Capital. 
Edgar E. Phillips, formerly on 
McClure’s and the American 


Magazine, is now Eastern adver- 
tising manager of the Technical 
World. No. 1 Madison avenue, 
New York City. 





L. L. Pope, the advertising man- 
ager and one of the stockholders 
of the Ohio Farmer, completes 
25 years of service with that pub- 
lication March ist. He is one of 
the best-known men in the farm 


: _at present is 
spending a short time in the East. 


paper field, and at 





A. W. Peterson is the new gen- 
eral manager of the Waterloo, Ia., 
Courier. He was for many years 
advertising manager of the Indian- 
apolis News, and later of the In- 
dianapolis Tribune. The Courier 
is now = in the eastern 
field by Alfred B. Lukens. 


The J. Walter Thompson Co. 
has opened an office in Cleveland 
with Frank M. Courie, who has 
been connected with the Chicago 


office for sixteen years, as man-. 


ager. 

Col. Milton A. McRae, of the 
Scripps-McRae League, was in 
New York recently, having ar- 
rived by automobile from Detroit, 
and is making a tour of the coun- 
try in his machine. 





Brent Good, of the Carter Medi- 
cine Co., New York, sailed for 
Europe last week and will be gone 
for about a month on a business 
trip. 





Appleton’s Magazine has some 
exceedingly well drawn illustra- 
tions in recent issues to accom- 
pany short stories. The author 
of the August story is H. C. Bail- 
ey, and the illustrator is one 
Maurice Leloir, who drew the pic- 
tures years ago, if we mistake not, 
for Dumas’ “Three Musketeers.” 
Most of them fit into Mr. Bailey’s 
narrative like the proverbial 
square peg in a round hole. 





Joseph H. Appel has been suc- 
ceeded as advertising manager of 


Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store 
by J. R. Hamilton of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Apnel becomes mer- 


chandise manager. 

Walter R. Jenkins, Jr, is the 
new representative of Comfort in 
New York, succeeding Fred H. 
Owen, who goes with the Appeal 
to Reason as advertising manager. 
Mr. Jenkins has been in the 
agency field both in the East and 
West, having been associated with 
Nelson Chesman & Co., Chicago, 
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for two years and about the same 
length of time with the C. Iron- 
monger Agency, New York. 


Harry C. Michaels, Rochester, 
N. Y., has become a partner in 
the H. Sumner Sternberg Adver- 
tising Service, New York. No 
change will be made in the name 
of the agency. 


Bate €. Spencer, who went 
abroad last year to become busi- 
ness manager of the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald, has re- 
turned to this country and taken 
a position on the local advertis- 
ing staff of the New York World. 


Smith & Budd, special adver- 
tising representatives, have recent- 
ly added the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Ledger to their list.  Bir- 
mingham is one of the liveliest cit- 
ies in the South and the Ledger is 
representative of the city in which 
it is published. Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory for 1908 
credits 1t with an average circula- 
tion of 21,861 for the year 1907, 
which is in accordance with actual 
figures furnished the directory. 
SUCCESSFUL MUNICIPAL  PUB- 

LICITY. 





PorTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB. 
PortTLAND, OrE., Sept. 10, ’08. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Portland Commercial Club fol- 
lows the habit of sending a news letter 
every Saturday night to all of the 
papers printed in Oregon and Wash- 
ington outside the city of Portland, and 
as a result about a thousand columns 
of matter are printed every month. 

In this correspondence we are espe- 
cially careful not to impose upon the 
advertising columns of the newspapers, 
simply sending them news items of a 
progressive and optimistic nature. 

For instance, I am enclosing you a 
few clippings (I could easily send you 
twenty times as many) in which the 
first paragraph is devoted to “‘Advertis- 
ing Oregon,” as it appeared in Print- 
ers’ Ink of July 8th. 

I can assure you we are grateful here 
on the Pacific Coast for generous at- 
tention in Printers’ INK, but as the 
evidence I enclose is a stronger testi- 
monial to that fact than anything I 
might add, I only want to thank you 
again. 

Very truly yours, 
- Tom Rictarpson, 
Manager. 
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WeCan . 
Save You 


Money 


On Your 
Electros 


We are doing it every day 
for a_ majority of the biggest 
advertisers in the country— 
why not for you? 


We give them 


Better Plates 
Quicker Service 


Lower Prices 


than any other electrotyper. 
We have reduced the cost of 
making and distributing plates 
to a minimum—always get 
plates out on time and right— 
save you all the trouble. of 
shipping and of correspondence 
with newspapers. Our system 
is perfect. In our own build- 
ing we have the 


Largest and Best 
Equipped Plant 
in the World’ 


Give us a trial. Get our 
prices and sample of our Hold- 
Fast patent base. Write to- 
day to 


RAPID 


COMPANY 


ADVERTISERS’ BLOCK 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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OREGON if 


PORTLA§D, C 


has a larger paid circulation in Portland and Oreg than 


Daily (Sworn) Aveage 
Circulation ov 


The majority of foreign advertisers have four the 
Oregon medium, and that is why the JourRNAL is caying 1 
newspaper, and has made large gains this year over laf while 
loss in foreign advertising. 








Following is a record of foreignjadve 
Portland newspapers from Augpt 1: 
1908, and for the same period intgo7 


1908 1 
JOURNAL 278 Cols. 208 ls. 
Oregonian 187 Cols. 240 Ols. 


Telegram 127 Cols. 163 bls. 


JOURNAL'S lead over OREG 
August 1st to Sept. 15th incl} 19¢ 


JOURNAL’S lead over TELEGRAM 
August 1st to Sept. 15th incljrgo 


moi 
es 


VREELAND-BENJAMIN SPECIAL 
Manager Fonign Ad 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 





~ ae 
” perenne 


—— 
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N JOURNAL 


IRTLAD, ORE. 


Oregj than any other daily newspaper, and has proven it. 


not 30,000 


e foumthe JournaL gives better results than any other 
. is cqying more foreign advertising than any other Oregon 
over laf while the other Portland papers show a considerable 








reignjadvertising carried by the three 
Augst ist to September 15th inclusive 
rd intgo7. 

1 
208 6ls. Gain 70 Cols., or 33% per cent 
240 6ls. Loss 53 Cols., or 22 per cent 
163 bls. Loss 36 Cols., or 22 per cent 
EGONIAN from 
‘inc}ig08 - gt cols. or 48 percent 
LEGRAM from 
inchjrgo8 - 151 cols.or 118 percent 





SP | IAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ger Fi ign Advertising 
k Boyce Building, Chicago 





aman as 


a 
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Printers’ INK. 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 
OFFICE: No. 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
New York City. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 


President, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 
Treasurer, H. A. BiGGs. 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. 
London Agt.,F.W. Sears » §0-§2 LudgateHill,E.C, 


{3 Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. 


Joun IrvinG Romer, Editor. 








New York, Sept. 30, 1908. 








The October 
An Advertis- magazines afford 
ing Duel one of the most 


interesting comparisons that the 
advertising world has ever seen. 
Two of the most famous adver- 
tising agencies—Ayer and. Pres- 
brey—compete with each other in 
copy. The Republican National 
Committee divided its appropria- 
tion equally between these two 
agencies and gave each carte 
blanche to go ahead and show 
what it could do in a four-page 
insert, printed in one color. 
The subject of the advertising was 
inspiring and there was a great 
wealth of material to draw upon. 
Neither agency knew what the 
other was doing. Both inserts 
are distinctly above the average 
and yet they are radically dif- 
ferent. 

Which has the best of it, Pres- 
brey or Ayer? The object in each 
case being to win the greatest pos- 
sible number of votes for Taft and 
Sherman, which advertisement is 
the best calculated to accomplish 
the result?) Which is best handled 
from the standpoints of general 
conception, of copy, of lay-out, of 
illustration? Which is most con- 
vincing and mcst readable? 

It is an extremely interesting 





study to compare the work 
of these two great agencies, 
both representative of up-to-the- 
minute idea in advertising, both 
handling large and successful ac- 
counts, and both possessing great 
resources in their copy and art 
departments. The subject itself is 
an enticing one which might well 
challenge the ability of the most 
ambitious advertising man. 

While many magazines are used, 
it may be stated, for purposes of 
identification, that the Presbrey 
copy appears in McClure’s, and 
the Ayer copy runs in Every- 
body's 

Anyone who cares to express an 
opinion as to which agency wins 
in this unique duel is invited to 
send the verdict to Printers’ INK. 


C. F. King, of Boston, whose 
mining and oil schemes have been 
exploited from time to time in 
the newspapers, is again in evi- 
dence after a somewhat enforced 
retirement. This time he an- 
nounces the formation of the C. F. 
King Company, which will carry 
on as a corporation the business 
hitherto conducted by him indi- 
vidually. In pushing his enter- 
prises Mr. King uses space in the 
newspapers after the manner of 
his esteemed fellow townsman, 
Thomas W. Lawson. 





The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., are at- 
tempting ‘to poll leading adver- 


tisers as to their preferences 
among the big magazines. They 
are sending out return postal 


cards asking for a vote on the 
magazines in each of the follow- 
ing groups: 


GROUP A 
Century Magazine Se eae | 


Harper’s Magazine Sin 
Scribner’s Magazine . . | 


GROUP B 





| Everybody’s Magazine. | | 
McClure’s Magazine . . | 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 























GROUP C 
American Magazine. . | | 7 
| Munsey’s Magazine . . | | 





GROUP D 


| Collier’s Weekly . . . | 
Saturday Evening Post . | | 








Advertisers who respond to this 
request for their opinion as to the 
best advertising mediums are 
promised the tabulated result of 
the inquiry. 


The Holbrook-Blackwelder Real 
Estate Trust Company inserted a 
four-page advertisement in the St. 
Louis Republic on September 4th, 
two pages being printed in colors. 
The Republic’s advertising man- 
ager believes this to be the lar- 
gest real estate advertisement ever 
printed in any newspaper. 





Plans have been 
New Wrinkle perfected by the 
in Theatrical proprietors of the 

Publicity New York Hip- 

podrome to inau- 
gurate an all-over-the-country ad- 
vertising campaign in which circus 
publicity methods are to be em- 
ployed. 

Four of the large advertising 
cars belonging to the Barnum & 
Bailey and the Ringling Brothers’ 
Shows have been leased, and as 
soon as the tenting season is over 
will be stocked with thousands of 
sheets of printing and billing, and 
with crews of eight  billposters 
each will be sent through the 
Atlantic coast, Southern and 
Middle Western states to make 
known the attractions of the big 
playhouse of the metropolis. 

The theory of the management 
is that thousands of people who 
will see these advertisements em- 
blazoned on the billboards or dis- 
tributed in the form of circulars 
or printed in the local papers will 
visit New York either on pleasure 
or business and while there will 
take in the big show. It is an 
expensive experiment, but it is 
wholly within the range of proba- 
bility that it may prove success- 
ful. 
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The unusual activity in the real 
estate market which prevails at 
this time was reflected in last 
Sunday’s newspapers, which were 
crowded with the advertisements 
of suburban and city properties. 
It is gratifying to note that the 
tone of the announcements is a 
trifle more temperate than that of 
the ads printed last spring, and 
for this reason should be more 
effective. 





You cannot drive home a stout 
nail by a single blow of the ham- 
mer. The advertiser who strikes 
repeatedly in the same spot is 
bound eventually to accomplish his 
purpose. 





The department of the Com- 
merce and Labor Bureau of the 
Census, at Washington, has_re- 
cently issued an advance outline 
of Census Bulletin 70 referring to 
the great advance made by the 
publishing business from  1goo. 
One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the report is the fact that 
while morning papers have in- 
creased 7.1 per cent., evening pub- 
lications have surpassed them, in- 
creasing 11.3 per cent. During the 
decade ending with 1900 the num- 
ber of evening papers in the coun- 
try increased 55.2 per cent., while 
morning papers gained 6.4 per 
cent. in number. 





’ 
The man who expects to estab- 
lish a profitable business by insert- 
ing a single advertisement in the 
newspapers is about as unwise as 
the hunter, who, by the discharge 
of a single shot, expects to bring 
down an entire flock of geese. 


Had it not been for the fact 
that two detectives refused to ac- 
cept a drink of whiskey when it 
was offered them in New York 
last week it is quite probable that 
a man giving his name as Edward 
F. Moore would have been suc- 
cessful in robbing a number of 
men who were to call upon him 
to purchase a $4,500 automobile 
which he had advertised for sale 
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at $1,200. In Moore’s room, after 
his arrest, were found tubes filled 
with chloral and other narcotics 
in sufficient quantities to kill a 
dozen persons. The advertise- 
ment was the lure and the drug- 
ged whiskey the weapon with 
which Moore expected to rob his 
visitors. Fortunately the police 
suspected that the ad was a swind- 
ler’s bait and arrested the rascal 
just in time. 





Should We Newspapers 
Pity the throughout the 


country have 
Farmer? printed column 


after column recently about the 
farmer, his social conditions and 
surroundings, all brought about 
by the President’s appointment of 
a committee to investigate the va- 


rious phases of rural life in 
America and suggest what im- 
provements might be made. Now, 


as a matter of fact, there is ne 
class of people on the face of the 
earth, taken as a whole, who get 
more out of life than the farmers 
of to-day. 

The largest proportion of city 
dwellers spend their days in apart- 
ments, commonly known as “flats.” 
Hemmed in by four walls, receiv- 
ing their daily rations from trades- 
men through the agency of the 
dumbwaiter, sweltering in the 
summer’s heat, and chilled by the 
winter’s cold when the janitor is 
not on the job. 

Does the farmer go up against 
any of this sort of thing? No. 
He is monarch of all he surveys. 
He could shut himself up on his 
farm, if necessary, and live on 
what the ground and his stock 
produce. No man can dictate to 
him, for he not only makes his 
own living, but supplies the whole 
world with food and raiment. The 
kind of farmer the President 
probably had in mind when he 
took up the matter of bettering the 
condition of the farmer was the 
farmer of the jokesmith and comic 
opera who does not exist. Social 
life on the farm has greatly im- 
proved since the telephone and in- 
terurban electric railroads were 
introduced. Through the daily 
newspaper the farmer keeps in as 





intimate touch with the happen- 
ings of the world as the city 
dweller. He may not belong to a 
club, but he does belong to the 
grange or some other fraternal, 
social or political organization. 
The owner of a big farm does not 
look down on the owner of a little 
farm as the millionaire looks 
down upon the office clerk, but 
meets him on more friendly terms. 

The editor of the Abilene 
(Tex.) Reflector gives the follow- 
ing admirable reasons for “pity- 
ing” the farmer: 


“They have nothing in which to live 
but large, handsome houses; nothing 
for furiture except up-to- date fixings, 
with pianos on the side; no way to 
talk to their neighbors except by tele- 
phone; no way to get mail except by 
daily rural delivery; no way to come 
to town except in rubber-tired buggies 
or in automobiles; no way to pay their 
debts except by checks on their bank 
accounts; no way to get more money 
except by selling some of the alfalfa 
or wheat or stock on hand; no way to 
take a bath except in a porcelain bath 
tub; no way to heat their dwellings 
except by furnaces; no pleasure in 
travel except one or two trips to the 
east or to California each year; no 
prospect in the future to escape be- 
coming plutocrats and capitalists except 
by dying or giving away their prop- 
erty.” 


The President’s commission will 
have a tough job trying to im- 
prove the condition of the farmer. 
What it ought to do is to devise 
methods for bettering the condi- 
tion of the city dweller. 





The article in last week’s Print- 
ERS’ INK on the success of Amer- 
ican breakfast foods in England 
brings to mind a funny experi- 
ence the Quaker Oats’ people had 
when they started to exploit this 
field. It illustrates the pitfalls 
which await the advertiser who 
tries to transplant American copy 
and methods without the advice of 
an Englishman. who understands 
his countryman’s particular angle 
of thought. England was posted 
with the familiar legend, “The 
Smile That Won’t Come Off.” To 
the English mind this signified the 
smile that will never occur. If 
Quaker Oats had such an alarm- 
ing effect, why should the manu- 
facturers pay to spread the fact 
broadcast, asked John Bull. 
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a Rex E. Beach, O. 
an Henry, and Row- 
* land Thomas are 
“ || the authors of 
i three remarkable 


a stories appearing in 


ner Collier’s Fiction 
ndi- 
a" Number, issued 


nd October thirty-first, 
of and sold everywhere 


fo for ten cents. 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 

















such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 

These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 

The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each publication possessing it. 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 

a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


No publisher who has any doubt 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


hoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bldg 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith, 7imes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000, 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Aug., 
1908, 49,608 Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 53,392; Sunday, 82,788. 
84 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell's American 
GUAR Newspaper Directory, who will 
Tero pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 

controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily, year 
1907, 11,945. Bridgeport's ‘‘Want" Medium, 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily. 
Average for Aug., 1908, sworn, 12,492. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748. 








Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 


New Haven, Leader. .907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 
New Haven, Palladium,dy. Aver. 'o6, 9,649; 
1907, 9,670 


New Haven, //nion. Av. 1907, 16,648; first six 
mus. 1908, 16,569 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average tor 1907, 6,647; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Average 1907, 6,338 
morning; 4,400 Sunday. Feb. '08, Sun., 5,922. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 35,486 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. first 6 nos. 
1908, 10,936. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for August, 1908, 13,763; Sunday, 15,670. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,6516. Largest circulation in Florida, 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
Jan. '08, 6,823; April, 7,453, June, 7,954 


Chicago, The American Fournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 87,794. 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. 32 Aver. 
circulation for year 1906, 70,000. For year ended 
Dec. 25, 1997, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers' Yourxal, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 16,000. 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906 4,001; for 1907, 4,018 


Ye 
x 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than ail 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers C OMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
paper PRINT. 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
papers West of New York. 
te The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for'07, 52,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 53,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies cach issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
161,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

G2 The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Kecord Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy. 





Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 


receiving (©). 


Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. pon av. 
6,237. Only paper in city examined by A.A.A. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,871. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo. ; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Siar. Circulation fof 19¢7, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Journal-News. Av. 1907, % 183 

Sundays over 18 000. E. Katz, Bis Mey Bs 
Lafayette, Courier and Call, 1907 av., 5,423. 

Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium. 
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Notre Dame, The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly, 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-New-, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July 
1908, 9,655. Absolutely best in South Bend, 


IOWA 


Burlington, /awk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.’ 

Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Aug., 15,776. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,582 Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after busines: 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 





Dubuque, Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13 506 


"Washington, Eve. Fournal Only daily 14 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,767. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, Me age daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 19.7, daily 6,228; weekly 5,547. 


KENTUCKY 


Harrodsburg, Democrat. Largest, best county 
paper; best section Kentucky. Low adv. rates. 

Lexington, s/erald, mg., dy., July, 8, 020. 
Sunday, 9,890. Com. rates with pM Gazette, 





Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 6,107, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 6,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz, 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos, 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average fcr 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W ocdsman,weekiy, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13, 614. Sunday Telegram, 8,855. 

Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,416 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. IJ)aily average for 1907, 
15,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average Sy 77,748. For 
August, 1908, 82,9 

The absolute cree of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (O©). pe ton - 
tea table paper. Largest « amount of we: k say ad 


dete kk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 

and afternoon edition for one price. 


Wr We We Ye Ye 


Boston, 7raveler, daily. Circulation 
over 85,000. Established 182 The 
aggressive evening paper of ny 
John H. Fahey, editor and publisher, 


Boston, Post, July, 1908, daily average, 255,072, 
Sunday average, 234,753. ‘Fhe Boston Post's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 


general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason.” 


w 


Human Life, The Magazine About TDeople. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 














Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012. ms 

Pall River, Evening News. ‘The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Gloucester, Daily Times. Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation .908, 7,342 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,989. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 





Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 


for 1907, 8,261. a 
Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s Home” paper. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,686. 





Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘Trades. Average 1907, 3,000 


MICHIGAN 

Jackson Patriot, Average July, 1908, daily 
8,443, Sunday 9,384. Greatest net circulation. 
Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam, by A.A.A. 
Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,637; August, 1908, 19,207. 





Fh 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by ‘thousands. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074, 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
Ae is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

GUAR The Sunday 7ribu. average per 

Ye He issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1907, was 76,603. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101 165. 


Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In 1907 av-]| ©© 
erage daily circulation, evening 
only, 76,861. In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation,72,578. Daily 
average circulation for August, 
1908, evening only, 71,604. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 

Aug , 1908, 70,759. (Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlit..ced 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance.) The absolute accuracy 
of the Yourmal's circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 
army of purchasers throughout 
OO the Northwest. The Yournal 

ihe results. 

Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 

Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 


8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 35,716; Sunday, 35,465. 

The absolute accuracy of the 

Pioneer Press circulation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. ha 1907, 17,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (©@). Eastern office, §9 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, 1. ational Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 
NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-American Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 





Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 5,076. Gained 


average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening “‘Fournal. Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18 237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 


Brooklyn, IV’ ekly Record, weekly 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, 6,112. A want ad. mcaium, 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91.,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Anquirer, evening, 34,570 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 196, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Aver. cir. 6 mos, 
ending July 31, 1907, 4,807. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 


Weekly 
average, 6 mos to June 27, '08, 10,169. 





Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Benziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; 5.c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average tor 1907, 26,641 (O©). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co, Average for 1907, 8,8833—sworn. 


The People's Home Yournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 458,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal. Average 
circulation for year ending August, 1908, 10,063 
August, 1908, issue, 9,550. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 190d, 4,455; June, 4,691. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35,509; Sunday, 41,130. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,542. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending July 31, 1908, 16,057. 
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OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average fez 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9 551. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Finnish. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,- 
373, Aug., 1908, 80,325 daily; Sunday, 89,630. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to drugg'sts of the 
Central States. 





Dayton, Yournal. 1907, actual 


average, 
21,217. 





Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. aericult’! paper. '07, 47,345 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,259. 2d largest publ shed. Pays advertisers, 


Youngstown, Vindicator. 1)'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; laCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7%mes-Democrat. 


Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. 


E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Cklahoma City, The Oklahonian. 1907 aver., 
20,162; Aug., 'o8, 28,617. IX. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 
Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 


x other daily paper. Portland ¥ournal, 

daily average 1907, 28,805; for Aug., 

1908, 30,118. Vreeland-Kenjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago, 


Portland, /he Oregonian, (OO). 
For over tilty years the great news- 
paper of the Pacific Northwest— 
more circulation, more foreign, 
more local and more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. July circulation, daily 
average, 34,562; Sunday average 43,405. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UA 
CaN 
id aA) 





‘The Bulletin 
every evening 
goes into nearly 
every Philadelphia 
home.”’ 


Net AveraGe For Avcust 


218,807 


Corres A Day 


The ‘“Bulletin’s” circulation 
figures are net. All damaged, 
returned, free and unsold copies 
having been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
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Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640 
F. 


. Y. office, 220 Biway. | *.R. Northiop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. ~ Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
Aug., 1908, 18,451. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. S\ Sworn av, we 1908, 
15,270. largest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1906, 5,614: 1907, 5,514 (OO). 


Philadelphia, 7hke Camera, is the only best 
photographic mee | It brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6 


KEKKKAKK KA 


The correctness ot Farm Yournal’s 
subscription statements is guaran- 
teed by the American Newspaper Di- 

© rectory. The average edition for the * 
year 1907 was 678,083 copies each | 
month. It has more actual paid in- 
advance subscribers than any other * 
farm paper in the world. It has been 


awarded the ( ), and best * 
of all, the ody Moe Bowl. ee 


Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Atala Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TE Ny onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

E most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent, Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

n the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907. 
18,124. 





RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903—swern. 


Providence, ~ Daily Journal. 18,872 
(OO). Sunday, 25,169 (OO). Lvening 
Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 
average for 1st 6 mos. 1908, 46,881 daily. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for August, 
4,923 (sworn). Largest in south of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1go7, daily (©@) 13,052 
Sunday,(QO©)13,887. Semi- weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (©@) 13,314; 

Sunday (OO@) 14,110. 
Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 

circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 








Knoxville, Yournal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Vec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A.A.A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. rare 
3,527 ; 1906, 4, 113; 1907, 4 4,535. Exam. by A.A.A 
Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer, Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. Only 
Montpelier paper examined | by the A. A. A. 


Rutland, Herald. Average, + oy ae Only 
Rutland paper examined by A.A. 4 

8t. Albans. Seater, daily. Average for 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; Aug., 1908, 
3,017. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
A 39.646 ; Daily. 32,083; Weekday, 
GUAR 30,874. Only sworn circulation 
gaa?) in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Larg- 
est farm paper circulation in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gaszetle. Daily average for 1907, 
3,671; Aug ,'o8, semi-weekly 1,959; daily 4,622, 


Madison, <r Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5, i 


Milwaukee, Newer Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (O@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee, 


Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, cve., 
ind, daily. Daily average for 12 
months, 64201; for July, 1908, 
ous 65,325; daily gain oe tale, 1907, 
TEED 3,305. 50% of Milwaukee homes at 
7 cents per line. 
At 7 cents per line, flat, the 
Fournal carries your announcements into 50% 
ot all Milwaukee homes. It requires the com- 
bination ot the other four publications (at 
about 21 cents per line) to reach’ the r.main- 
ing 50%. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 
Racine, Journal, daily. Average for the last 
six months, 1907, 4,376, 
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T" WISCONSIN 
GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper, Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y, Office. 
Temple Ct. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13 846; Aug., 1907, 13,847; Aug., 1908, 16,459. H 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,862; daily Aug., 1908, 
38,413; weekly aver. for month of Aug., 26,150. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1907, 16,646. Rates §6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Aug., 
1908, 26,008. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
GUA 5 Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
AN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,335 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 


A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 

















COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
THE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Central Eastern Illinois, 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand i: the West. 


6sA] EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘want ad’’ directory. 


HE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 





INDIANA 

HE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor, 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE “ 
THe Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, They ex- 
pect to find all good »laces listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


de oy ty vy oe 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads. ‘There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


Pew 
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MINNESOTA 


Tut Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] ©© 
more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Aug. 190,386 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 26,868. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 24 cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 
©O }jaword. Noad taken less than 

20 cents. 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

one has over 100,000 subscribers. 

» It publishes over 140 columns of 

GUAR Want advertisements every week 

TEED at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


TH St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, lb5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





THE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 
circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS' INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enguirer. A wordto 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


7 ae Oklahoman, Okla. City, 28,617. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


THE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
TH Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 25 cents. 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


THE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 
Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





Out of a grand total of 22,502 





: 2 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (OO). 

















ALABAMA 

The Mobile Register (QQ). Vstablished 1821 

Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES 10 
che Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 (@O). 

: GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (©). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q®). Actual 
average circulation tor 1905, 15,866. 


Tribune (OO). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 7ribune ads bring 
satisfactory results. 
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was 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (OO). 
in city; read by best people. 


Best paper 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 


daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QO). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@@®). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Boston Evening Transcript (Q@®), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 


Springfield Republican (QO). Largest high- 
grade circulation in western Mass. 


Worcester L’ Opinion Publique ( 
only Gold Mark French daily in the lt 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 
Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (0) is THE annetinen 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (OO). 


A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Engineering News (OO). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Post (@@. Est: 
The only Gold Mark evening paper iv Ned 
“The advertiser wh vil t 
paper in New York City 
ten, act wisely in se!eetung 
—Printers’ Ink 


Scientific Americas (O@ 
culation of any techriai pa 


New York Times (©© hree morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 


New York Tribune (OO), 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


daily and Sunday. 


Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enquirer (OO). In 1907 the aa 
advertising was 334¢ more than in 1906. 
local advertisers know where to spend ‘his 
money. ‘The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (Q@®), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gotd Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; ‘he Sunday Press, 124,006, 








THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C, Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
The Norfolk Landmark (@@) is the home 
paper of Norfolk, Va. ‘That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (Q@®). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@@) and the Evening 
Mail, Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Gobe, Toronto (@@), is Canada's 
National Newspaper, and each is proud of the 
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,OU NEED NEW YORK 


A great many manufacturers are satisfied with the 
poor picking in small communities because they are 
afraid to tackle New York. 


It looks big and mysterious and forbidding to them. 





It is big enough but easy to handle when you know 
how. The New Yorker will put his hand in his pocket 
quicker than any other man in America if you know how 
to approach him, and he has more money than any other 
man in America. 


This is a tremendous market for all kinds of goods— 
its possibilities are so vast that it is highly probable you 
haven’t fully realized it. 


If you had a reasonable slice of the New York trade 
you would make more money than you could make out of 
the entire trade of some states that look pretty big on 
the map. 


If your goods are the kind that New Yorkers ought to 
buy you can get this business if you go at it in the right 
way. 


We have a staff of men who have made a specialty of 
New York—who investigate the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and the retailing situation including distribution, 
sales methods, and advertising, and render a report 
which shows just what has been done and is being done in 
any particular line, and just what methods are necessary 
in order to get into the market, get in big and make a 
success. 


There is no other place on earth where you can make 
as much money as right on Manhattan Island, and if you 
want to get the business without making a large number 
of serious and expensive mistakes we can start you on 
the right path. 


There is no “appropriation” or other sort of a string 
attached to this proposition—it is simply a question of 
rendering you a valuable service for a reasonable fee. 





THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York City 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink Will Receive Free of 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 

















In this advertisement the U. S. 
Heater Co. stands upon the solid 
ground that there is a direct and 
inseparable connection between 
“rosy, healthy boys and girls and 
sanitary home heating.” 

This is undoubtedly the case, 
but the picture shows us a boy and 
girl looming dimly through an at- 


biles of various types, models and 
powers. 

The question arises, what is this 
advertisement for? The pictures 
mean absolutely nothing to any 
man who isn’t thoroughly familiar 
with automobiles—and not very 
much to the most fully informed 
motorist. 








No.1, 














mosphere suggesting the interior 
of a carpet factory on a hot day or 
the basement of a drug store after 
a fire. 

The illustration marked No. 2 
clears the atmosphere and gives us 
the boy and girl and the heating 
apparatus in surroundings of a 
more healthful and inviting na- 
ture. 

ae ee 

The Stoddard-Dayton automo- 
bile is advertised in full pages in 
current magazines after the man- 
ner of this reproduction. On a 
dim and dingy background there 
appear no less than six automo- 


As they have no meaning to the 
man who doesn’t own an automo- 
bile the purpose must be to 
sell Stoddard-Daytons to people 
who are already automobile own- 
ers. 

Now there arises another ques- 
tion, is it the best advertising 
policy to try to interest automo- 
bile owners in another make of 
car, or to interest and educate 
people who don’t know very much 
about automobiles? 

Whatever way this question is 
answered it is certain that a de- 
sign of this kind possesses abso- 
lutely no interest to the man who 
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doesn’t own a car and knows but 
little about them. 

The unwisdom of attempting to 
show six automobiles: in one _ad- 








Tbe fea Sensation 


#3 
in 1909 
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ed biles 


we Dayion Motor ore 
Dayton, 0. 








vertisement, especially an adver- 
tisement of this character, is still 
another feature open to objection 
—but one which is too obvious to 
require discussion. 
x * * 

A Brooklyn friend of Printers’ 
Ink sends in this Packer’s Tar 
Soap advertisement which he finds 








If You Want 


Hair vd, 
When Old ” 
\ 






PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 
its routine use mesures cleanly vigor of the scalp with all 
that this means in the contro! of dandruff, the growth of 







Ration, give t an exclusive c: unverying quality 
and results have made tt standard for over 35 years. 
Meigivi Booklet “The Value of Syerematic Shampooing” mated tree 
TRE PACKER MFC CO. Sune OTK. 61 Futon B. Rew York Coy 


















ali the sali elements of 
5 Strece fT htieLap ee i 


full of good points and strong fea- 
tures. He says that it is attractive, 
interesting, simple and strong, full 
of the element of human interest 
and lots of other things. 

Also that it explains clearly 
what the soap is for and why it is 
good. Consequently he has de- 
cided that it is about the best ad- 
vertisement he has seen in a long 
time. All of which is quite true 
and not a bit too enthusiastic. 


ee ae 
“If you want a thing done well 
do it yourself” is a good old rule 
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and a certain virtue is supposed 
to attach to anything which is 
“strictly hand made.” 

Having these things in mind the 
Superior Underwear Co. con- 
structs its own advertisements 
with the unusual, if not entirely 
happy, result shown by the accom- 
panying reproduction. 

Judging from the different styles 
and kinds of lettering employed it 
would seem as if everybody around 
the works from the Boss down to 
the window cleaner had a hand in 
it—in which case, of course, 
everybody must be thoroughly 
happy. 
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Classified Advertisements 











er cent 


double price will be charged. 





Advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents a line or forty 
dollars a fase (200 lines) for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
‘ iscount may be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order 
or insertion and ten per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
If a_ specified position is demanded for an advertisement, and granted, 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





THE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE'’S MAGA- 
ZINE, COURIER-BOYCE CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 

Wallace & Company, 29 Murray 8t., New York 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A. O’GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St , N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE Ladies’ Home Yournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 








COIN CARDS 





$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 








COIN MAILER 





$2-% per 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
PYTHIAN PRINT’G CO.,Ft.Madison,Ia, 








FOR SALE 





OR SALE—Two 40 H. P. variable speed, 220 

volts Jenny motors, eomplete with electric 
automatic control. Adapted especially for 
printing press work. Reason for selling too 
small. Address PURCHASING AGENT, 
Post-Dispatch, St. l.ouis, Mo. 





ENUINE BARGAIN. Modern Hoe double 
1 t press, with half deck added. In 





ANUFACTURERS’ Advertisirg bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. 0.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialtv. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 





ELSON A. CHESNUTT & COMPANY, 

makers of profitable advertising, 182 S. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Advertising of all 
kinds prepared and placed everywhere. Write 
for our special proposition. 





PUACE trade paper advertising with KLINE 
ADV. AGENCY, Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HE BOLTON ADVERTISING BUREAU, 

66 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich., makes a 
specialty of Manufacturer's needs. Furnishes 
photo copies, engraved cuts and written copy, 
that sells the goods. Send catalogues and 
get estimates. 








ADVERTISING COMPOSITION 


4 . 1. When your copy is ready; 
Advertisers: can't be improved. 2. Your 
mediums selected; no ‘‘has-beens” in thelist. 3. 
See that we do the typesetting; no shop anywhere 
like ours for this stunt. THE GARRICK PRESS, 
159-161 West 24th Street. Phone, 6184 Madison. 
Also booklet printers and electrotypers 





good running order. Will print 4, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 
16 pages, running speed of 2,500 per hour; or a 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page paper at running speed of 
12,500 per hour. On account of necessity of 
greater press facilities, the undersigned will sell 
this at a great discount. About one-third cash 
payment down, balance in two years with well- 
ee ge wm OAKLAND TRIBUNE, Oak- 
and, Cal. 





HALF-TONES 








cuts should be made so that the probable 
buyer can be turned into a positive custo- 
mer. Customers tells usthat we make “Cuts 
That Sell Your Product '’ Not price but quality. 
ORMSBEE ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse.N.Y. 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 
7th Avenue, Times Square. 





NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, T5c.; 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples, 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn, 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Troy (Ohio) Record prints to exceed!'1,200 

copies each issue. ali going to bona fide sub- 
scribers paying from $3 (country) to $5.20 (town) 
ayear. This in face of outside $1 to $1.50 a year 
dailies shows that the Record's clientele prefer 
it to any other and proves its value to advere 
tisers. Minimum rate 4c.; plates, n, r, m., with 
out extra charge. 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1: larger 
10c, per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








INDEX CARDS 





NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. (Get our 
rices and samples. THE BLAIR PRINT- 
ING CO., 912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MAGAZINES 


WANTS 





OLLARS AND SENSE” (Col. Hunter's 

Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS’ 
MAGAZINE one year at 50cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
“Ad-School” in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 137 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Md ; Greatest Kook Pub- 
Mail Order Firms lished, ‘‘ The Disin- 
herited,’’ handsomely bound. Sells at $1.00 pre- 
paid. Circulars and electrotypes furnished with 
your imprint on. Big profits Write for terms 
to CENTRAL BOOK CO., Observer Building, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 











PAPER 





ASSETT & SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, 

New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 
Diamond 3B Perfect White. Write for high- 
grade catalogues. 








PATENTS 


PATENTS that PROTECT 





Agents and Consignment Men 

The best “trust scheme” and agents seller out 
—the new perforated court plaster at 10c. a 
package. We have “tried it out'’ extensively 
and found it a great seller. We can now supply 
others. The best new 10c. article out in years. 
We control output. Send 5 cents for sample. 
Your profit 800g. MELROSE PLASTER CO., 
Dept. B, Melrose, Mass 





GENTS wanted to sellad novelties ; 25% com. 
3 samples, 10c. J C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 





N abic, experienced solicitor wanted by ag- 

gressive general advertising agency which 
gives as well as promises complete service, cover- 
ing all phases of legitimate publicity work, to its 
clients. A good proposition for the right man. 
Attention only to full letters, stating experience, 
renumeration expected, and references. Confi- 
dence respected. ‘‘S. A. A.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





RIGHT young man, eighteen, experienced, 

desires position with advertising agency or in 
advertising department of high grade publication, 
where ability and hard work will b« appreciated. 
References. Address “ P,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


New Harris Bulletin 
Of Publishing Business Opportunities 
about to be issued. 

If you are not happy where you are 
It may contain some useful sugges- 
tions for you. It’s free. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 Broadway, New York 











PREMIUMS 





"THOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suit- 
able for publishers and others from the fore- 
most makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry 
and kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published annually, 37th issue now ready, free. 
S. F. MYERS CO.,, 47w.-49 Mavden Lane, N.Y. 








PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








SUPPLIES 





Me: PUBLISHER : You ought to have Ber- 
nard’s Cold Water Paste in your circulation 
dep’ t for pasting mailing wrappers; clean, con- 
venient and cheap. Sample free. BERNARD'S 
PASTE DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


RIVIMOULY 


will put pons wt touch with more business. 
t on request, 


ny 






























CAEANLE advertisement writer or designer, 
middle aged, temperate, industrious man who 
can produce efficient results, wants position with 
progressive future. Address ‘* LOYAL,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





OPY WRITER—Young man with the ability 

to produce bright conversational copy, ener- 
getic, and possessing sufficient. knowledge of 
advertising to take hold of the business end of 
a proposition, seeks connection with an Adver- 
tising Agency or the individual needing good 
publicity work. Marked ability for sketching. 
At present making good in the retail store daily 
newspaper work. References from present em- 
plovers. Address, “COPY,” care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNTRY daily wants man who can write 
effective ads and get the business. Give refer 
ences and ‘salary expected. | SUN , Jackson, Tenn. 


NERGET IC YOUNG MAN, American, age 

26, desires position as ad-writer or corres- 
pondent with Eastern manufacturer or publisher. 
Three years practical experience writing adver- 
tising, editing a house organ and soliciting 
advertising through a careful follow-up system 
with a Chicago advertising agency and trade 


journal. Has a good record and excellent 
references. Address, ENERGY, care Printers’ 
Ink. 





XPERIENCED reporter wanted; good salary 
to right man. Address “WHIG,” Quincy, 11]. 
N-M.-C- NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 
INK-DIVIDING BANDS 

Save many times theircost. Salesagent wanted, 
U. S. and Canada; big pay; particulars mailed. 


N-M-C-R COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. , 370-372 > mith 
St. (Phone 926 Hamilton), Brouklyn, mu ws 








OSITIONS NOW OPEN.—Megr. classified 

advg., Mass., $30; advg. mgr., IIl., $25-§35: 
advg. solicitors, Mass., Ct., $25-€35; produce 
markets ed., Mass., $30; ed. (Dem.), with $2,000 
to invest. N. Y.; non-union mach.-operator, 
nights, Pa., $23; union web, cyl. and job press- 
man, N. VY": non-union bindery foreman Ct.; 
rzporters, $10-€20. Booklet sent free. FER 
NALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE 
Springfield, Mass. 








HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 
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"FaAve PAPER EDITORS — Experienced 
writer for the trade press furnishes weekly 
or monthly New York letter based on personal 
interview with your trade. Reliable market 
reports. Reasonable remuneration. QUICK 
SERVICE, Room 519, 108 Fulton St., New York, 





RANSLATIONS — Technical and commer- 

cial translations from and into Spanish, 
French and German, ‘Translating of foreign 
exchanges for trade papers a_ specialty. 
Reasonable rates. QUICK SERVICE, Room 
519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





WELVE OFFICES covering entire news- 

paper and magazine field. Openings in all 
parts of the world. Advertising, Publishing, 
Sales, Office and Technical. Write for informa- 
tion. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, New York, 
or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
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ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 Spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








9 
bi L E TT E R I N E : We want every dealer or clerk who makes window 


SPECIAL OFFER.— Send us six cents in stamps 


cards or price tickets to try “‘Letterine.”’ 
and we will send you a large sample bottle free. 


Made also in colors. THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95-97 Vandam St., 


“‘Letterine’’ dries jet black and beautiful gloss. 
York. Established 1825. 














Business Going Out 




















Local newspapers and society week- 
lies are receiving copy from the Homer 
W. Hedge Co., New York, for the ad- 
vertising of Maillard’s chocolates and 
cocoa. Copy concerning the opening of 
a new store is also being sent out. 


Fourteen thousand line contracts are 
being made with Georgia newspapers 
for the advertising of the State Mutual 
Life, Chattanooga, Tenn., by Nelson 
Chesman & Co., of that city. 





One and two thousand line contracts 
are being made with newspapers by 
E. H. Clark & Co., Chicago, for the 
advertising of James S. Kirk & Co., 
soap manufacturers. 


R. F. Reaume, Detroit, is placing a 
line of copy with newspapers, adver- 
tising ‘‘Moka” coffee. 


Genuine Haarlem oil has been manu- 
factured for nearly two hundred years 
but very little advertising has ever 
been done. The Holland Medicine Co., 
Scranton, Pa., sole distributors in the 
United States, have placed an advertis- 
ing appropriation with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York, who is making yearly 
contracts with newspapers throughout 
the country for 2 inches to run twice a 
week. 


James A. Tedford, of the George B. 
Van Cleve Agency, New York, is about 
to make contracts and place business 
with newspapers for the Schenck 
Chemical Company, New York, for the 
— of Dr. Edwards’ Dandelion 

ills. 





It is announced that a newspaper 
advertising campaign will shortly start 


on the Royal Typewriter, a $65 stand- 
ard machine, the business being placed 
hy the Gilroy Agency, New York. 


Copy for the Historians’ History of 
the World, is going to a general list of 
standard magazines from the Frank 
Presbrey Co., New York. 


The Mumm-Romer Co., Columbus, 
is making 5,000 line renewal contracts 
with apwegepers for the Globe Phar- 
macy Co., Dayton. 





The Gratz Agency, Philadelphia, is 
handling 2,000 line contracts with news- 
papers ter the Dr. Taylor Remedy Co., 
ot the same city. 





C. Brewer Smith, Boston, is placing 
pure reading advertising matter with 
newspapers for Mrs. Carney, Melrose, 
Mass., a specialist. 


‘Arnold & Dyer, Philadelphia, are 
making 10,000 line contracts with news- 
papers for the advertising of the Endi- 
cott, Johnson Shoe Co. 


The Lesan Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
is placing 5,000 line contracts with 
newspapers for the advertising of the 
Schram Co., of that city, makers of 
Schram Automatic Sealer fruit jars. 





Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, is 
following up the magazine campaign of 
the E-M-F Automobile in newspapers. 
Copy is now running in dailies in New 
York and Chicago and other cities are 
being added to the list continually. In 
addition to metropofitan papers, county 
seat dailies and weeklies will also be 
used. Space measures from 50 to 80 
inches per insertion. 


Mallory & Mitchell, Chicago, are mak- 
ing 3,000 line contracts with newspapers 
to advertise the toilet preparations of 
the Willard White Co., of the same 
city. 

















Boston Notes 




















C. E. Bellatty, of the H. B. Hum- 
phrey Co., has just secured the appro- 
priation of the Eddy Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturers of the Eddy 
Keen Edge Razor Strop. The  busi- 
ness is going into leading magazines. 


The J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass., 
is sending out contracts for its adver- 
tising during the coming year for an 
average of two inches daily every other 
day. Renewals are being taken up 
as fast as the contracts expire. The 
entire country is being covered and 
the business is placed direct by Mr. 
Wm. M. Fairbanks, advertising man- 
ager. This year a new clause is in- 
serted in the contract allowing them 
the privilege of omitting the advertising 
in July and August. 


The C. Brewer Smith Agency has 
made up a list of newspapers for the 
advertising of Lung Kuro. The cop 
is to be largely in the form of read- 
ing notices and the contracts will go 
out the middle of October. 





 w three column copy showing a 
cut of their factory is being used by 
the Waitt & Bond Co. in papers where 
they have running contracts. The 
business is placed by M. V. Putnam of 
Wood, Putnam & Wood, and the ad- 
vertising is for the Blackstone Cigar. 


H. E. Ayers & Co., 164 Federal St., 
are using a large list of papers for the 
advertising of Frank Jones Brewing 
Co. This agency is also placing the 
advertising of the Cigar in 
local penere and wifl place all business 
of the Magee Furnace Co. in territory 
where the Magee Ranges are sold. 





Contracts have gone out from Ellis 
owst for the advertising of the 
Holstein-Friesian Company. High-grade 
magazines are being used with 70 line 
copy five times covering a period of 
five months. 


F. E. Sturgis, of the Shumway 
Agency, is placing the advertising of 
the Asbestos Co., manufacturers ~ | as- 
bestos mats for tables, etc. Women’s 
publications are being used. 


The E. T. Burrows Co., Portland, 
Me., manufacturers of Burrows’ Im- 
ported Billiard and Pool Tabes, is 
using a few publications with 56 line 
copy direct. 





The fall magazine list of Daniel Low 
& Sons, Salem, Mass., has been com- 
pleted. Contracts will go out shortly 
from the Boston office of J. Walter 
Thompson Agency. 


The O’Sullivan Rubber Heel Co. is 
using large copy in Sunday newspapers 
in metropolitan centers. Incorporated 


in the copy is the picture of Humphrey 
O'Sullivan, 


founder of O’Sullivan’s 
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Rubber Heels, and John 
ner of the Marathon ace, who ad- 
vocates the use of rubber heels. This 
advertising is to be followed up with 
more large copy in national mediums. 
The business is placed by Mr. Colin 
C. Cameron, of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Agency. 


. Hayes, win- 


The advertising appropriation of the 
Colt Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has been secured by the P. F. O’Keefe 
Agency, Boston. The business in 
future will go through that agency. 


The J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., has recently  se- 
cured an appropriation for advertising 
from the Allen Higgins Co., of Wor- 
cester, Mass. The advertising is for 
high-grade wall papers, and _ publica- 
tions reaching the home are being used. 
This agency is also placing the adver- 
tising of Barney & Berry, skate manu- 
facturers, of Springfield, Mass., largely 
in boys’ publications. 





The magazine appropriation of the 
United Drug Co. for the purpose of 
exploiting Rexall Hair Tonic has been 
secured by Wood, Putnam & Wood. 
Contracts will go out shortly from this 
agency. i 

The Spafford Agency is sending out 
orders to general publications for small 
space on the advertising of American 
Photography Co., Beacon Building. 





Half page space is being contracted 
for for the Fall issues of general maga- 
zines by Hewes & Potter. Contracts 
are going through the Shumway Agency. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad is 
using New England newspapers for the 
advertising of their Fall mountain ex- 
cursions. It is anticipated that a few 
of the magazines will be used this Fall. 


The Granville Standish Agency, Lap- 
ham Building, Providence, R. I., is send- 
ing out soon for the advertising of 

ahler. 


Mr. John Wood, of Wood, Putnam & 
Wood, has recently sailed for South 
America to see the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in connection with the anticipated 
advertising to be done for Brazilian 
Coffee. 


———- +o -— 


MUST CARRY BOTH KINDS. 


Cuicaco, September 15, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The September issue of your bright 
little magazine contained a typographi- 





cal error that was worthy of Mark 
Twain or Hashimura Togo. In the edi- 
torial on “Political Advertising” you 


say: 

“The Wisconsin primary law makes 
running for office much more expen- 
sive than formerly. The _ successful 
candidate has to wage two fights, one 
to get the nomination and another to 
carry the poles.’’ (Italics mine.) 

To one familiar with Wisconsin poli- 
tics and alive to the importance of the 
Polish vote—the above is particularly 
rich, Sincerely yours, 

Artuur J. Cramp, M.D. 
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Ready-Made Advertisements 











Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for win- 
dow cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department 














Jounston-DienstaG CoMPANY, 
Advertising Agency, 
84 Kearny Street, 
San _ Francisco. 
Epitor Reapy-Mape Abs. ’ 
Dear Sir—Here are four pieces of 
y for your criticism, and if you 
will voice your sentiment as Emerson 
cays-—"Ta words as hard as cannon 
balls’”—we shall appreciate it. 
Yours very truly, 
Jounston-DiENnstaG_Co., 
(Signed) S;.: Be Fe, 


The laundry ads are especially 
seasonable and are written in a 
happy vein—making good points 
and concentrating on one thing in- 





How'd you like a 
home like this at 





A type of Parkside homes 


Two hundred thousand dollars will be ail for 
homes this year at Parkside 


PARKSIDE 


on Sat Be ee ee Boma 


Tas an aaa ee 


You have five years 
to pay for a lot at 





‘There's elbow room st Parkside 






PARKSIDE REALTY 
Parkside homes COMPANY 
ler occupancy oF SAN FRANCISCO 


seven year to pay—no Py 


interest—no taxes— 
‘ho msurance 











stead of generalizing and scatter- 
ing, as most laundry ads do. 

I suppose: the real estate season 
is nearly over, but perhaps not so 
nearly over in California as in 
and around New York. Anyhow, 
I can’t resist the temptation to re- 
produce herewith one of the most 
pleasing of the real estate ads that 


have come to my notice this sea- 
son. I like the way this ad is 
broken up into little eyefulls of 
type and cuts. It looks so open 
and easy to read that one has 
taken it in almost before he knows 
it; it even helps to emphasize the 





statement that “There’s elbow 
room at Parkside.” 
Why not quote the “lowest market 


price’? From The Williamsport (Pa.) 
Sun. 


Wilkes-Barre 
Coal 


We deliver our coal 
screened—the clean way. 

We give you full weight— 
the honest way. 

We charge you the lowest 
market price—the money-sav: 
ing way. 

Clean Coal, Honest Weight, 


Lowest Market Prices, 
our motto. 


Give us a call. 


PAGE & SCHAEFER, 
283 West Third Street, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Both ’Phones. 








From the Des Moines (Ja.) Capital. 


Get Your Fall 
Hat Now 


Fall Hats are ready and 
selling fast. You’ll never see 
a finer lot of hats than here. 
John B. Stetson’s great line 
fully shown, $3.50 to $5.00. 
We have the Knapp-Felt at 
$4 and Knapp-Felt de Luxe 
$6. We sell the best hat made 
at $3—it’s our hobby—the 
Berkeley we call it. A strong 
line of Frankel’s Specials at 


$2.50 





FRANKEL’S, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Gives the goods an air of newness and 


exclusiveness. 
lis N 


From 
ews. 


The Indianapo- 








Imported Soft Hats 
for Men 


Direct from Massant Freres 
& Vallon, Paris. 
You’ve never seen such 
Soft Hats—different in col- 
oring, in texture, in shape— 

different in every way. 

The colors are permanent, 
with a luster that is a secret 
with the French. The blocks 
are “ distinctive ” just 
enough negligee to harmon- 
ize with the temper of the 
early fall fashion. 

Two new colors are fea- 
tures—“Gris Tyrolien’” and 
“Brun Vert’”—both border- 
ing on the green tint. 

Just the weight to follow 
the summer straw and fore- 
run the fall derby. 


$4.00 and $5.00 
Sole Indianapolis Agents 


SAKS & COMPANY, 


Washington and Pennsyl- 
vania Streets, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


| 








Good, because it confirms the claim of 
the headline with particulars and, 
you'll notice, it gives prices. 








Economy Jars 
Most Convenient 


Economy jars have wide 
mouths, so you can put your 
hand in. They have straight 
sides, so you can put in the 
whole fruit without breaking 
—this is utterly impossible in 
a wedge shaped, narrow top 
jar. There is no screwing or 
unscrewing with Economy 
Jars. No burnt or cut fin- 
gers. The cap is merely laid 
on and held in place by a 
light spring until the rin Bo 
of the fruit has automatically 
sealed the jar air tight. Then 
the spring is taken off. Made 
in three sizes: 

1-Pint, per dozen, $1.00 

1-Ouart, per dozen, $1.10 

2-Quart, per dozen, $1.35 
Call and let us show them to 
you. 


HANSCOM HARDWARE 
co., 
28-30 Main Street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 





A weak heading, but a good ad—an ex- 


planatory 


kind of “copy” 


which 


should be employed more by opticians. 
From the Haverhill (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 





A Wrong Plea 


Every now and then we 
hear somebody say: “I can 
pick out a pair of glasses 
just as good as any one can 
fit me.’”” Did you ever stop 
to think that all glasses which 
you pick out in that way are 
made with lenses just alike? 
If there is a difference in 
your eyes, the best one gets 
fitted and the poor one, the 
one which really needs the 
most attention, has to get 
along with a glass which 
does it more harm than good. 
Did you ever stop to think 
that the glasses which you 


select in this way are ready- 
made stock, the same as the 
suits in a clothing store? 
Some eyes require lenses 
made to order the same as 
some forms require suits 
made to order. We have to 
grind glasses for nine-tenths 


You can- 
take chances 


of our customers. 
not afford to 
with your eyes. 


M. J. FOWLER, 
Eyesight Specialist, 
Successor to 
Parisian Optical Co., 
171 Merrimack St., 
Haverhill, Mass. 





Or 


and 


this one, 


words 


cost”’ 


! 
j 


which merely uses space 
without making a single 


definite statement, except “Oxfords at 





23- Skidoo 23 
Sale of Oxfords 


OXFORDS prices cut for 
your ae 
WE’RE _ doing 
OXFORDS _ selling 


days 

OXFORDS as good as ours 
cost more elsewhere. 
WE’VE put prices where 
you can easily reach them. 
SELDOM do we sell so low. 
WE'RE giving you the prof 
it these days. 

HAVE you heard about our 
GREAT SKIDOO SALE. 
BETTER come in. .OX- 
FORDS AT COST 


_ wonderful 
these 


GABBY, 
Washington, Pa. 
Always Busy. 
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National Food Magazine 
“WHAT TO EAT” 


is a monthly publication edited by Paul Pierce. 


It was awarded 


Highest Honors, Grand Prize and Gold Medal by the Inter- 
national Jury of Awards, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 





eek SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 





Wanted agents everywhere to write us for our most attractive proposition 


HIS is the only magazine of 
the kind in the world and 
can be most successfully 
combined with other publications 
by the agent in his solicitations. 
This magazine has been published 
for twelve years and is the mag- 
azine that is striving for the en- 
actment of laws that will prohibit 
the manufacture or importation of 
any food or beverage deleterious 
to public health. If its teachings 
are followed and its recommenda- 
tions heeded, it will make the fact 
that a food product originated in 
the United States a guarantee as 
to its purity and wholesomeness. 
This is the magazine that offers 
prizes every month for the best 
table story, for the best toast or 
sentiment, for the best entertain- 
ment suggestion and for the best 
recipe, kitchen or dining-room 
suggestion. It is of great value 
to any housekeeper who desires to 
entertain, or host or hostess that 
desires to be entertaining. 


The Cleveland. World says: “If 
you are interested in good health and 
long life, if you want protection from 
food poison, get a copy of the National 
Food Magazine. Besides, it takes sun- 
shine and happiness into every home.” 

The Chicago Tribune says: ‘Paul 
Pierce, of What To Eat, The National 
Food "Magazine, when called upon for 
a speech, urged those present to write, 
telegraph or make known to their con- 
gressmen their desire for a_ national 
pure food law.” 


The Chicago Daily News says: “The 
National Food Magazine is doing all 
in its power to awaken the people to 
their sense and need in regard to pure 
food, and is showing the urgent need 
of government protection.’ 


The St. Paul Dispatch says: ‘Paul 
Pierce, Editor of the National Food 
Magazine, is pushing hard for pure 


food legislation. Wherever there isa 
convention of tradesmen in food prod- 
ucts, there he is, , Preaching the gospel 
of pure food law.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune _ says: 
“What To Eat, The National Food 
Magazine, began the great pure food 
crusade years ago, which since has 
stirred the United States. An article 
from this magazine was read in the 
United States Senate and proved the 
most powerful argument that has yet 
been produced for national food legis- 
lation.” 

The Hartford Post says: ‘‘Not only 
the housewife but gentlemen of the 
household and club will find it inter- 
esting.” 

The New York Sum says: ‘Interest 
in the magazine is not confined to the 
city in which it is published.” 

The Boston Globe says: “In every 
way superb.’ 

The New Orleans Daily Item says: 
“Every woman should send for it at 
once.” 

The Rochester Post Express says: 
“Full of sage and seasonable advice.” 


The Detroit Free Press says: “Bright 
a | readable.” 
he London Bookseller says: (“A 


ouhiicinien that deserves attention.’ 

The Wilkesbarre Reporter says: 
“The finest thing of the kind ever at- 
tempted.” 


The Minneapolis Journal says: “Wit 
and wisdom throughout.” 
The London Epicure says: ‘‘Print- 


ed _ exquisitely, illustrated delightfully 
and its contents are worthy of its ex- 
terior.’ 


AGENTS WRITE US TO-DAY 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GERALD PIERCE, President 


HERALD BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IS AN 
HONEST NEWSPAPER 
POSSIBLE? 


The answer to this question «<1 


BY A NEW YORK EDITOR 
will be found in 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR OCTOBER 


The men and women who, in their 
respective communities, are the leaders in- 
tellectually, socially and financially, are 
generally found to be subscribers to the 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Its subscription price is $4.00 per. year 
and over 90% of its circulation is on a yearly 
subscription basis. 


The “ATLANTIC’S”’ circulation 
reaches to the “ Pacific” and no national 
campaign is complete without it. 


Let us submit for your examination 
our subscription list in 
your own town 


The Atlantic Monthly \ 
Company 


4 Park Street, Boston 





Eastern Representatives : Western Representative : 
KIMBALL & AVERY, WM. E. GODSO, 
1 Madison Ave., New York Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
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